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SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
JULY, 1893 


Our National Object Lesson. 


Mr. Cleveland’s second term is destined to make 1893 
famous in history as the year of object lessons in business 
disaster. ‘That the people of the United States needed a 
little wholesome experience to teach them to distinguish 
between mere hypercritical negation and progressive 
statesmanship is now self-evident. The conversion of 
national prosperity into business depression and bank- 
ruptcy by a mere change of party administration only 
shows how much more reliable is the working of economic 
law than the fluctuation of public opinion. Ofcourse, such 
calamitous industrial effects from merely prospective polit- 
ical causes could be possible only in a highly progressive 
country. Industrial progress consists in making inroads 
upon the new, taking the present and devoting it to the 
future, giving a certain inferior for a prospective superior. 
The creation and investment of capital, the invention of 
new devices, the building of factories, railways, steamships, 
telegraphs, and other agencies of civilization always rest 
upon the confidence that future results will justify the risks 
and reward the energy involved; moreover, nearly all 
productive improvements involve iarger capital and more 
indirect and longer processes of production, and therefore 
require public confidence as the basis of their successful 
application. Without this principle of economic anticipa- 
tion, no real industrial advance could be made; and the 
more complex and progressive the community, the greater 
will be the economic importance of confidence in future re- 
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sults. Anything which destroys this business confidence 
or credit can at a stroke wipe out the value of prospective 
investments and obliterate the unrealized results of pro- 
gressive enterprise. Now, this is just what the present 
administration is doing. The fact that its avowed purpose 
in taking office is radically to change our industrial policy 
in the direction of substituting foreign for domestic pro- 
ducts is destroying confidence in all unrealized enterprises. 
Of course, no such thing could occur in a static country, 
like China, where production is mostly of a direct, from- 
hand-to-mouth kind: since very little credit is required, 
public confidence has almost no influence upon values. The 
present marvelous change in the country’s condition, how- 
ever, cannot be wholly ascribed to Mr. Cleveland. Great 
as is his capacity for this sort of thing, he would be 
impotent to produce such a national change were it not 
that he embodies the historic characteristics of his party. 
It has furnished the country with several ‘‘ object lessons” 
of a similar character, for the last of which it was retired 
from office a generation ago. During this long probation, 
to be sure, the party has undergone some change in ex- 
ternal appearance, but in all essential characteristics it is 
the same. 

Of course, the home of the Democratic party was al- 
ways in the South, and for twenty years after the war it 
represented little else than Southern votes as well as 
Southern sentiment; consequently, its statesmanship was 
founded upon Southern ideas and Southern conditions. 
The essential characteristics of Southern industrial life 
were agriculture, slave labor, and a landed aristocracy. 
The inevitable result of these conditions was complete de- 
pendence upon a foreign market for raw products and upon 
importation for manufactured wares. England being the 
chief reliance of the South, both as consumer of their cot- 
ton and producer of their manufactures, they became more 
closely tied to England than to America, and naturally 
adopted English ideas of public policy. Cheap home 
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labor, foreign markets, and free trade, therefore, were 
fundamental characteristics of Democratic policy. Conse- 
quently, when the South endeavored by force of arms to 
establish a separate government to preserve its slave labor 
system, it made free trade the cornerstone of its constitu- 
tion, which proclaimed that 

no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or 
taxes upon importations from foreign nations be allowed, to promote or foster 
any branch of industry. 

But although the South adopted England’s policy, it 
was not for England’s reasons. England wanted free trade 
because of the advanced state of her machine-using indus- 
tries, which enabled her to undersell the world in manu- 
factured products. The South wanted free trade because 
of her primitive methods of production (slave labor) and 
the utter absence of manufacturing industries and a home 
market, which made her dependent upon England. As 
the serf imbibes the views of his lord, so the South became 
more English than American in spirit and policy. 

With the retirement of the Democratic party at the 
close of the war, Southern ideas ceased to exercise any ap- 
preciable influence upon the national policy. Fora gener- 
ation our public policy was dominated by the interests and 
ideas of the more advanced sections of the country, and a 
new differentiation in our national life and character began. 
Our statesmanship became distinctly American, and our 
national policy protection and development of a home 
market and manufacturing industries. And this has been 
a period of marvelous industrial development and political 
growth. Factories, railroads, and tributary industries have 
been multiplied, hamlets have been transformed into cities, 
and a profitable home market created, for the products of 
the South and West as well as of the North, such as no 
other country ever enjoyed. Indeed, our progress in 
wealth, power, and civilization under this régime has no 
parallel in the world’s history. 

Another important fact should be noted in this con- 
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nection, and one that has hitherto received too little at- 
tention. This generation of prosperity and progress, by 
which we have been transformed from a country of farmers 
into the foremost manufacturing nation in the world, has 
introduced radical changes in our economic conditions and 
social life, as progress always does. 

As familiarity breeds contempt, so success often 
breeds conceit. It isa matter of history in both industry 
and statesmanship that, with a few exceptions, the success- 
ful of one period are the tories and often the obstruction- 
ists and failures of the next. In business it is a common 
occurrence to find that men who are very successful in 
their early experience become failures in their later years, 
mainly because they fail to keep in touch with the spirit 
and methods of growing society. ‘Their early success pro- 
duces an overweening confidence in their own personality 
and creates an indifference to the influence of new condi- 
tions, and as a consequence they are forced to either volun- 
tary or involuntary retirement. In public life, this is still 
more common. Very few men or parties, except by the infu- 
sion of new life, are capable of sufficient expansion to adapt 
their policy to the growing needs of progressive society. 
Mr. Gladstone is a monumental exception in the history of 
European statesmanship. In England Earl Russell and 
John Bright are striking examples of this political fossiliza- 
tion. In 1832 Lord Russell was a radical, and frightened 
the English aristocracy by his extreme reform proclivities ; 
but during the last twenty years of his public life, though 
nominally a Liberal, he was essentially a Tory and the 
enemy of all progressive legislation. John Bright, famous 
for his radicalism during the early years of his public life, 
became so stereotyped in the ideas of his successful period 
that in his later years he became a drag on the progressive 
spirit of English liberalism, joined the Chamberlains, Hart- 
ingtons, and Salisburys in opposing Irish home rule, and 
died only just in time to save himself from becoming thor- 
oughly unpopular despite the brilliancy of his early career. 
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Bismarck is a victim of the same fossilizing process. If he 
had died with or immediately after his king, he would have 
been a universal hero; but in living on, he is fast becom- 
ing a mere hold-over into a generation with whose spirit 
and tendency he has little in common and over whose peo- 
ple he has practically no influence. 

The Republican party is a striking illustration of this 
principle in America. Under its leadership our national 
prosperity made wonderful strides. In fact, our industrial 
methods and commercial facilities were practically revolu- 
tionized. The numerous phases of the wages question, 
hours of labor, employment of women and children, the 
immigration question, the tenement house question, and 
monetary probiems, which developing factory methods and 
city life created, have gradually come to the front with 
steadily increasing force. But the very success of the Re- 
publican party appears to have stimulated the growth of 
an inordinate amount of self-approval and a disposition to 
ignore the claims of new and growing questions. In fact, 
it has gradually assumed an attitude of toryism, insisting 
that because the nation had been prosperous under this 
tariff régime, only a continuation of it was necessary to 
secure the laborer the best results of national prosperity. 
This indifference to the demand for new industrial and 
social reforms gradually weaned the laboring classes from 
the Republican party; they came very generally to re- 
gard it as the party of the rich, and finally to believe 
that whatever benefit resulted from protection accrued 
to the capitalist. Other natural and very potent results 
of this period of marvelous prosperity were, first, the mul- 
tiplication of our educational institutions and the devel- 
opment of an educated, quasi-professional class, and second 
the increase of our manufactures and foreign commerce, 
resulting in the creation of an importing class. Both these 
classes, the scholars because of their foreign economic 
training and the importers because of their foreign busi- 
ness interests, are the natural enemies of our home market 
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policy. To them the discontent of laborers, with the indif- 
ference of the Republican party to their demands for 
reform, was a harvest of opportunity. Although they 
are notoriousiy opposed to any species of labor reform, 
they have for a dozen years used their social and literary 
influence to stimulate the discontent among laborers, and 
specially among the ill-informed farmers, by denouncing 
protection as a fraudulent capitalistic scheme for rob- 
bing the poor. By persistently propagating this view in 
all the leading papers and magazines of the country, 
they have finally succeeded in making the masses be- 
lieve that American manufacturers are the enemies of pub- 
lic welfare and that the policy under which they have 
grown up should be discontinued, and a free-trade, foreign- 
market policy substituted. To carry out this policy, 
Grover Cleveland and a Democratic Congress were elected. 
Thus, through a lack of knowledge of modern economics 
among our people, and the failure correctly to interpret 
the spirit and tendency of American industrial progress, 
together with the political and industrial fossilization of 
the Republican party, English economics and English pol- 
icy, which were rejected in 1861, are re-enthroned in 1893. 
The only difference is that English policy came in 1861 
by way of Southern planters through Jefferson Davis, and in 
1893 by way of Eastern colleges and importers through 
Grover Cleveland, with the South as silent but solid partner. 
True, the setting is a little different, but the substance is 
the same. ‘‘ The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 

It has been said that nothing is so timid as a million 
dollars except two millions. Capital will not be guided by 
the notions of ill-informed and easily misled voters; it is 
influenced only by known working economic conditions. 
With the guarantee of industrial safety and social activity, 
capital will assume the risk of opening up new countries, 
developing new industries, and extending the borders of 
civilization in every direction; and, on the other hand, at 
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the first sight of industrial uncertainty and financial danger it 
will desert society, break all its promises, and flee into hiding. 

The very accession of Mr. Cleveland to the presidency, 
with House and Senate at his back, was a silent proclama- 
tion that capital was in danger, that the government would 
be used to the advantage of foreign producers and to the 
disadvantage of home producers, that protection and en- 
couragement to prospective home industries would be with- 
drawn, and American productive values reduced to the level 
of European. The effect of this among bankers and business 
men was like a fire alarm. It made every one lose confi- 
dence in his own safety by mistrusting the safety of his 
neighbor, and by destroying credit actually produced in- 
solvency. Strong banks began to restrict their loans and 
to insist upon the taking up of all notes, thus suddenly 
cramping business men beyond their power to meet im- 
mediate obligations and forcing concerns to make assign- 
ments whose assets were many times their liabilities. 
There is no more economic reason for assignments and 
bankruptcies to-day than there was a year ago, when the 
nation was at the height of prosperity. Nothing of an 
industrial character has occurred to produce the change. 
The industries of the country were in a wholesome, pro- 
gressive, and confidence-inspiring condition. No symptoms 
of abnormal business inflation existed. To be sure, new 
industries were developing, but only in accordance with 
wholesome industrial progress. Their products found 
ready demand in our home market, as is shown by the fact 
that in no great lines of industry is there any glut of com- 
modities. The only disturbance that has occurred is the 
destruction of credit by fear of the consequences of the new 
policy upon growing and prospective industries; in other 
words, business credit, which is an indispensable factor in 
progressive industry, has been fatally injured, and doubt, 
fear, consternation, assignments, bankruptcies, have taken 
its place. 

All this disruption of business and annihilation of 
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hundreds of millions of value was a gratuitous infliction 
upon the nation, that it might have an ‘‘ object lesson”’ in the 
ways of modern Democracy. Of course, sudden disaster 
was not expected by those who advocated the change, and 
they are now struggling to show that it is due to some 
other cause. In evidence of this we are told that the new 
administration has changed no laws and initiated no new 
policy, in seeming ignorance of the fact that in the business 
world knowledge of a coming change of policy has all the 
effect of the change itself. In further proof that the change 
is not due to the new administration we are reminded that 
no such result followed Mr. Cleveland’s election in 1884. 
This is correct, and for good reason; Mr. Cleveland was 
then powerless to change the,policy of the country, having 
a majority of Congress against him; moreover, neither he 
nor his party had then declared their intention to put our 
foreign commerce on a free-trade basis. It was not until 
December, 1887, that he announced his free-trade inten- 
tions, not until the national convention of 1892 that the 
party staked itself squarely upon that issue, and not until 
March, 1893, that they had the power to enforce their 
threatened change of policy. So long as the lions and 
tigers in Central Park are caged, women and children can 
contemplate their ferocity with unconcern; but if they 
were to be let loose, consternation would instantly permeate 
the whole community. So long as Mr. Cleveland was 
tethered by an opposition majority in Congress, his pres- 
ence in the White House produced little effect upon indus- 
trial enterprise, because he was powerless to interfere; but 
just so soon as he entered there with a majority at his 
back, his very presence carried uncertainty and terror 
throughout the business world. 

It is true he could not have been elected had nota 
majority of the people been made to believe in the policy 
he represents; but those who were converted to his side 
were not those whom his election frightened. The acces- 
sions to the ranks of his followers were mainly composed 
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of discontented farmers and laborers, misled by persistent 
attacks upon the integrity of American business men, 
whose success, they were made to believe, was due to un- 
just exactions upon workingmen and small farmers, through 
privileged legislation; while those whom his election 
has frightened are the well-informed business men of the 
country, whose wealth is invested in productive enter- 
prises, the value of which they know will be largely 
destroyed by his proposed radical change of policy. 

Some administration defenders would fain attribute 
present business conditions wholly to the silver question, 
especially the Sherman Act. This is evidently the attitude 
of Mr. Cleveland himself, but it is easy to see that it par- 
takes more of the character of evasion than of explanation. 
The Sherman Act was unquestionably unsound legislation. 
There is no economic defence for using gold to buy silver 
to store away in government vaults. The law should be 
repealed at the earliest opportunity, anda rational currency 
law passed, by which silver, as well as gold, can be made 
to do full service as money. But although the Sherman 
Act contained an element of unsoundness, it was utterly 
incapable of creating the present industrial disturbance. 
To be sure, it added something to the doubt and uncer- 
tainty created by the threatened change in the national 
policy, but alone it could hardly have produced a ripple. 
Had this been the only element of disturbance, it could 
have been allayed by the administration without invoking 
Congress by the issue of new bonds until the Sherman Act 
was repealed. The co-operation of Republicans with the 
anti-inflation Democrats, backed by the sentiment of the 
community, could easily have effected this in spite of the 
free silver and fiat money elements in Congress. 

With this guarantee against changing our currency to 
a silver basis, confidence could have been easily restored ; 
but with the known determination of the administration 
and Congress to abolish our protective policy, and thereby 
reduce the value of all manufacturing capital, and probably 
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obliterate a large number of sound but immature enter- 
prises, the evils of the Sherman law were easily exagger- 
ated, just as, in the case of an alarm of fire, mere insignificant 
indications are converted into catastrophic conditions. In 
short, it is really the administration’s free-trade policy, and 
not the unwisdom of the Sherman law, that is the cause of 
our present lamentable condition. If Mr. Cleveland would 
give the country an unqualified assurance that our tariff 
legislation should remain unchanged during his adminis- 
tration, industrial confidence would be restored in less than 
a week, and the silver question could be dealt with with- 
out menace to the country or truckling compromise with 
currency inflationists. He could call an extra session of 
Congress with the absolute certainty of being sustained, in 
pursuing any honest monetary policy, by the rational 
elements of both parties against the wild elements of his 
own. All signs point to the conclusion, however, that Mr. 
Cleveland and his immediate advisers are either strangely 
oblivious or utterly indifferent to this view of the situation. 
He seems to have become so infatuated with the idea of 
putting our industries on a free-trade basis that he looks 
with unconcern on the calamities necessarily consequent 
upon the process. 

But what seems worse still, this egoistic indifference 
to the growing national disaster is actually sustained by 
such papers as the Boston Herald, which appears to enjoy 
the daily calendar of bankruptcies, treating them as puri- 
fying and actually beneficial to the country. It would be 
difficult to find a case where interest in the public welfare 
was so completely subordinated to a blind adherence to 
abstract notions and devotion to a personal administration, 
in the face of obviously calamitous results. Whatever may 
be the explanation of this marvelous phenomenon, certain 
it is that Mr. Cleveland and his followers are giving the 
country an effective ‘‘object lesson” in retrogressive 
statesmanship, which, unless human memory fails, will 
not need repeating during this generation. 





The Economic Value of Altruism. 


Though essentially a closet-philosopher, mingling 
little with the active world of men or ideas in the later 
years of his life, Auguste Comte has enriched the language 
of modern scientific thought with some most useful and 
suggestive words. Those which I have in mind are ‘‘soci- 
ology,” a word which has been generally accepted as a 
correctly descriptive designation of the science of social 
growth, and ‘‘altruism,’’ which has also come into uni- 
versal use as the antithesis of egoism, the former indicating 
the tendency to devote life and service to the welfare of 
others, as the latter indicates a like consecration of effort 
to the service and exaltation of self. 

Around these two tendencies the battle for the for- 
mulation of a true sociology, a genuine science of social 


adjustments, yet wages without intermission. On the one 
hand we have the advocates of the old school of political 
economy, based on ‘‘enlightened self-interest,’’ empha- 
sizing rights rather than obligations, treating of the rela- 
tions of individuals to each other rather than of the 
principles of associated effort, and logically regarding 
government as a temporary expedient for securing order, 


’ 


rightfully exercising only ‘‘police functions” in its inter- 
ference with individualliberty. The consistent outcome of 
this egoistic attitude is philosophic anarchy. At the oppo- 
site extreme we have the apotheosis of altruism, demand- 
ing the constant sacrifice of the individual to society, the 
domination of government over all matters of social adjust- 
ment, state control over railroads, telegraphs, and all 
manner of business enterprises and interests, the empha- 
sizing of obligations and the subordination of rights, the 
natural ultimate of which, in its political aspects, is some 
elaborate scheme of nationalism or state socialism. 
Between these two extremes, which, in spite of all the 
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lessons of experience by means of which endeavor is being 

made, by doctrinnaire methods, to deduce a quasi-scientific 
system by logical procedure from a priori assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of man and his relations to society, we 
have a patient band of thinkers, imbued by a genuine 
scientific spirit, who are carefully gathering the facts of 
the situation, studying man as he exists to-day in actual 
relations with his fellows, and thoughtfully tracing back 
the story of his historical development to that dim past 
where history merges into tradition, and facts give place 
to assumptions, scientifically basing their investigations 
upon what is known of manand his social relations. A 
new philosophy and a new political economy must be the 
outcome of this scientific procedure,—a philosophy which, 
on its ethical side, will give due weight to both altruism 
and egoism in the definition of the social obligations of the 
individual, and an economic system which, avoiding the 
extremes of anarchistic and socialistic speculation, in con- 
tradistinction from the egoistic methods of the Manchester 
school, based on human selfishness, has been well named 
social economics. 

It is not my purpose, in the present article, to dwell 
upon this general philosophical situation, but rather to 
consider one of its phases which is continually presenting 
itself in connection with the practical problems of social 
adjustment. Every relation of man to his fellow men or to 
society has its economic and its ethical aspects, which 
hitherto have been regarded as separate, distinct, and 
usually as antagonistic, in so far as they are set up as 
motives for the guidance of conduct. Altruism has been 
advocated on ethical grounds exclusively, while it has been 
tacitly admitted that it would be indefensible on economic 
grounds. There is even a school of evolutionists which 
protests against all interferences with the rigid operation 
of the law of natural selection in human affairs, and which 
holds that all such interferences tend toward the perpetua- 
tion of social injustice and race deterioration. 
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Why care for the maimed, the blind, the incurably 
diseased, the mentally and physically defective, it is asked? 
Why not allow drunkenness and debauchery and dissipa- 
tion to run their course without let or hindrance, and pro- 
duce their legitimate results by the quick elimination of 
their victims from the social struggle for existence? 
Government, we admit, say these thinkers, has one duty 
to perform, which is to prohibit the marriage of weaklings, 
paupers, and those afflicted with incurable propensities to 
evil habits. By so doing it can aid nature in eliminating 
the unfit and help to create a better race of men and women 
upon the earth. As for hospitals, and reformatories and 
asylums for the afflicted, however, these are interferences 
with the efforts of nature to improve the race by getting 
rid of its defective members, and consequently they do 
more harm than good. They encourage the survival of 
the unfit, and afford opportunities for the propagation and 
perpetuation of tendencies to the physical, mental, and 
moral deterioration of the race. 

To this argument, based avowedly on the observation 
of evolutionary processes in the lower orders of organic 
life, the scientific evolutionist has this to reply. The 
altruistic impulse finds its ultimate sanction in the facts of 
its own genesis, growth, and survival, and in the allied 
fact that those peoples in whom it has been most strongly 
developed have best endured the stress of conflict and have 
exercised the most lasting and beneficent influence in the 
upbuilding of a higher and more stable civilization. Every 
advance in social organization, from the primitive family, 
clan, and tribe, up to the most complex of our modern 
nationalities, has widened the boundaries of man’s altruis- 
tic activities, and enforced the obligations of individual 
service to others. There are those who argue from this 
unquestionable fact that the nation, which now seems the 
ultimate form of social organization, is but a temporary 
expression of the innate demand for societary union, and 
that national boundaries will ultimately be obliterated in the 
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onward march of the race toward the ideal of a universal 
brotherhood. The facts of man’s past history, however, 
do not justify this conclusion. The family, though the 
earliest social combination, was by no means superseded or 
obliterated by the subsequent enlargement of the political 
organism. It has preserved its autonomy through all the 
phases of social evolution, and was never so distinctly 
differentiated and individualized as it is at the present day 
in the most advanced nations of Europe and America. 

Nor has that larger family, the clan, wholly lost its 
autonomy in the later development of our institutions. 
The indication of distinct lines of descent by a common 
surname is quite a modern institution, and has substituted 
the recognition of a real family relationship for the mere 
fiction of relationship which had largely taken its place 
under old-world customs. And the city, which antedated 
the nation and the state in the order of social evolution, 
was never so clearly recognized as now as a distinct and 
permanent factor and helper toward human progress. The 
demand for local autonomy has kept pace with national 
development, and is now recognized as an important ele- 
ment of safety and perpetuity in the further evolution of 
free popular government. 

As far as nations are concerned, therefore, we have 
hardly yet reached the point which justifies the question 
whether an excess of altruism is a possible danger to 
civilization. This is a theoretical rather than a practical 
problem at the present day. As presented in the specula- 
tions of the socialist, who looks forward to an obliteration 
of national boundaries and the establishment of a great in- 
dustrial republic of the world, it constitutes a picture 
attractive to many, but largely imaginative, and leaving 
out certain real elements in all past progress which must 
materially influence future social evolution. It seems 
probable that, as eras of peace succeed those of war, and 
militancy gives place to industrialism in the organization 
of the state, nationalities will become more distinctly 
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differentiated than ever before in the world’s history. The 
militant system is a conservative inheritance from social 
conditions which mould men and nations after a common 
type, and forcibly prevent the free and normal expression 
of either individual or national life. Liberate the civilized 
world from the bondage of militantism, and we may expect 
a new and wonderful development and clarifying of national 
types. 

Militantism, which is to the nation what an extreme 
and aggressive egoism is to the individual, is continually 
distorting the free expression of national characteristics. It 
is to-day forcing out of Germany, Italy, and Russia large 
numbers of their citizens, who flee to freer countries to 
escape its distressing burdens, and crowding our own shores 
with a host of immigrants, the adaptation and assimilation 
of whose racial and national peculiarities to our industrial 
and political institutions furnish a most serious problem 
for our statesmen. 

Turning to the problems of our own citizenship, and 
to the relations of the individual thereto, let us put the 
question more definitely: What is the economic value of 
altruism? Are we in danger of altruistic excesses? Is 
the exercise of this tendency a help or a hindrance to in- 
dividual development and national growth and survival? 
That altruism may be, and is in rare instances, carried to 
excess by the individual, cannot be denied. An extreme 
of self-sacrifice undermines health, shortens life, and thus 
prevents that very ability to serve others which is the 
source and motive of this sentiment. It is the first duty 
of every individual to become a self-supporting member of 
society. Unwise almsgiving helps to create a pauper and 
dependent class in the community, and extends the evil 
which it seeks to cure. The self-sacrificing woman who 
marries a drunkard to reform him, or a consumptive to 
take care of him, usually expends the best energies of her 
life in a thankless task, and sometimes helps to perpetuate 
the evils she would cure by transmitting them to other 
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generations. The sentimentalist who showers flowers and 
favors on the convicted criminal heips to obliterate the 
lines of moral distinction, and to encourage rather than to 
prevent the development of criminal instincts. 

These, however, are the exceptions which illustrate 
the rule; and it may be said, notwithstanding, I think, 
that the rational exercise of the altruistic impulse possesses 
a positive economic value to the individual and the com- 
munity. All success in life, in an industrial community, 
depends on the wise exercise and cultivation of the social 
sympathies. The man who wins is not the hard man, the 
cold man, the selfish schemer, but the man who can put 
himself in another's place, and render himself useful to 
others and to the community by offering such skilled serv- 
ice as is really needed. A sympathetic nature, a high 
sense of justice and equity in our dealings with others, 
these are prime prerequisites of true success in life in the 
industrial world to-day. 

If we return to the consideration of some of the prac- 
tical problems heretofore mentioned, we shall perceive the 
application of this principle. The savage, living under a 
régime wherein militancy is the supreme law, exposes the 
aged and incurably ill of his tribe to death by neglect and 
slow starvation, or hastens these natural processes. Super- 
fluous female infants, by many savage tribes, are put to 
death from economic motives, lest they should become a 
burden upon the community. Success with the savage 
means physical conquest over his fellows,—the exercise of 
brute force on the one side, and of abject submission on the 
other. But manifestly such ideas are out of place in a 
civilized, industrial community. The care of the aged and 
infirm cultivates some of the noblest faculties in our 
nature,—faculties, too, which are absolutely essential to 
true success in life. The preservation of the female in- 
fant, and the place now occupied by woman in our soci- 
ety, manifestly furnish an economic motive of prime im- 
portance in the advancement of our civilization. 
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A late writer in the SocIAL ECONOMIST argues that 
human life is held too sacred in some of our modern com- 
munities, and impliedly defends the capital punishment of 
criminals on scientific and evolutionary grounds. But a 
closer study of this problem would have shown him that 
the entire problem is rapidly changing in the light of sci- 
entific investigations. It is no longer a question as to the 
best use to be made of certain extreme offenders, though 
on economic grounds a life of enforced industry, the pro- 
ceeds of which are devoted to relieving the state from the 
burden of supporting the criminal classes, with a surplus 
which may be appropriated to the sustenance of dependent 
relatives, is certainly economically preferable to capital 
punishment. 

There is no principle of penological science better es- 
tablished than that the effectiveness of a penalty as a deter- 
rent of crime depends mainly on the swiftness and cer- 
tainty of its execution; but in our modern communities 
public sentiment will not permit the general or prompt 
execution of capital sentences. During the year 1892 
there were 6,791 cases of homicide in the United States, 
and only 117 legal executions. There is no doubt that a 
large majority of the remaining 6,674 were equally deserv- 
ing of the supreme penalty, but its wholesale enforcement 
would have caused such a thrill of horror to run through 
our community that the laws sustaining capital punish- 
ment would be swept from our statute-books within a 
year. The failure of the law in these cases is a triumph of 
ethical and economic principles, organized as instincts in 
society. 

When we reflect upon the irrationality of endeavoring 
to enforce the sanctity of human life by legalizing the in- 
fliction of the death penalty, upon the brutalizing effects 
of the newspaper reports of executions upon the minds 
of the criminally disposed classes who gloat over the most 
sensational accounts and often regard the criminal as a 
hero and a martyr, upon the gross injustice which makes 
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all the relatives of the executed criminals the chief suf- 
ferers for his crime, and entails the suffering and disgrace 
on future generations, we shall begin to see why the scien- 
tific penologist of the present day regards capital punish- 
ment as a relic of barbarism, the retention of which upon 
our statute-books is a disgrace to our civilization. 

In Italy, under the influence, not of false sentimental- 
ism, but of Professor Czsare Lombroso, the most eminent 
penologist of the day, and the advanced teachings of peno- 
logical science, capital ptinishment has been practically 
abolished since 1875. Italy is a country where the stiletto 
flourishes and crimes of violence have been too frequent; 
but only good effects have thus far followed the abolition 
of the supreme penalty. In Portugal the death penalty 
was abolished in 1867; but public sentiment had con- 
demned it a generation earlier, no execution having taken 
place since 1846. In Switzerland, except in the Catholic 
cantons, the penalty of death has been abolished since 
1874. In Holland there has been no execution since 1861, 
and the law of 1870 rendered future legal executions im- 
possible. In Finland there has been no application of the 
death penalty since 1826, in Wallachia none since 1828, 
and in Moldavia none since 1849. In 1866 the two latter 
states were united with Roumania, and capital punishment 
was abolished throughout the entire country. No crimi- 
nal has been officially killed in Norway since 1875, though 
the law still permits the enforcement of the death penalty 
for murder. The German Reichstag voted to abolish capital 
punishment in 1870, and although it was finally retained 
through the influence of Bismarck, but few executions 
have taken place since that date. England, France, Spain, 
and Russia still maintain the penalty of death, but the 
ratio of executions to crimes is steadily diminishing. In 
this country theological prejudice is the chief support of 
the death penalty. With the spread of scientific knowl- 
edge we may hope for its ultimate abolition at no very dis- 
tant day. 
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‘« The new prison science,” in the language of Super- 
intendent Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, ‘‘ has for 
its sole object the reformation of the prisoner for the pro- 
tection of society.”” Its methods involve such a course of 
discipline and training as will fit the subject for self-sup- 
port in some useful occupation, thus demonstrating the 
economic utility of the system. ‘‘ Every conceivable pur- 
pose of imprisonment for crimes,’’ Mr. Brockway adds, 
‘‘whether it be protection, punishment, vindication of the 
majesty of the law, or the satisfying of clamorings for 
vengeance, is best accomplished by aiming solely at refor- 
mation.” 

Without appealing to other illustrations of the princi- 
ple, which might be indefinitely multiplied, these, I think, 
are sufficient to demonstrate the essential unity of ethical 
and economic principles in the wise adjustment of conduct 
in our modern industrial societies, and the economic value 
of altruistic motives in the direction of individual acts 
toward worthy and profitable ends. It is a wrong inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of evolution which regards it as 
the apotheosis of physical force. I do not agree with 
Professor Huxley that there is a necessary antagonism be- 
tween those principles of evolution which, on the lower 
planes of life, have wrought ‘‘the survival of the fittest” 
out of the age-long struggle for existence, and those which, 
on the human plane, we call moral. That he has not, 
however, in his recent Oxford address, emphasized too 
strongly the essential difference between the cosmic and 
ethical processes, these sentences from his address will 
show: 

Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of society de- 
pends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, 
but in combating it. In every family, in every polity that has been estab- 
lished, the cosmic process in man has been restrained and otherwise modified 
by law and custom; in surrounding nature it has been similarly influenced 
by the art of the shepherd, the agriculturist, the artisan. As civilization has 
advanced so has the extent of this interference increased, until the organized 


and highly developed sciences and arts of the present day have endowed man 
with a command over the course of non-human nature greater than that once 
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attributed to magicians. The most impressive, I might say startling, of these 
changes has been brought about in the course of the last two centuries, while 
a right comprehension of the process of life and of the means of influencing 
its manifestations is only justdawningupon us. . . . Isee no limit to the 
extent to which intelligence and will, guided by sound principles of investi- 
gation, may modify the conditions of existence for a period longer than that 
now covered by history. 


LEwIs G. JANES. 





We entirely agree with Dr. Janes that altruism is a 
distinctly economic influence. Nothing is more economic 
than that which tends to make the interest and welfare of 
each include the interest and welfare of all. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Dr. Janes is right in his conclusion that 
capital punishment should be abolished. The strongest of 
all reasons for suppressing crime is, not to save the criminal, 
but to save society. The altruistic view is that the mass of 
mankind is more important than a few who would destroy 
their happiness and prevent their progress. Both the eco- 
nomics and the altruism of this problem seem to lie in the 
question, Which is the most effective way to rid society of 
the criminals, to preserve and pet them, or effectually to 
terminate their opportunities for evil? Are we justified in 
assuming that the diminution of crime in certain countries 
is due to a diminution of executions? Is it not rather the 
increase of general altruism and moral character that tends 
to diminish the crime and the necessity for the gallows? 
The doctor’s reference to Italy is rather unfortunate, since 
this very year several Italian cities have been sacked by 
brigands.—ED. 





The Restriction of Immigration. 


Carlyle has somewhere compared mankind to a vase 
of Egyptian vipers, each struggling to raise itself above its 
fellows, endeavoring to obtain its own freedom regardless 
of resulting discomfort to those below. As we look back 
along the track of social evolution, the justification for 
such parallel becomes manifest. From out the writhing 
mass of common humanity may be seen emerging mon- 
arch, priest, and noble, each using his elevated station asa 
vantage ground, not for the lifting up of the downtrodden, 
but to fasten them irrevocably down, impressing upon 
them, as heaven’s cardinal doctrine, content with their 
lowly estate. Philosophers have gravely argued that free- 
dom is a most dangerous possession, to be used with safety 
only by those at the top of the social heap, and even by 
them with many checks and limitations. Freedom to 
think, freedom to invent, even freedom to travel from 
point to point, was long denied alike to peer and peasant, 
with the difference that the peer could procure with 
comparative ease privileges difficult or impossible for the 
peasant. At one time all Europe was divided by lines 
which could be crossed only on the presentation of pass- 
ports, a system which not only hindered and hampered the 
traveler, but kept alive in each community distrust of 
foreigners and a provincial self-satisfaction equally injuri- 
ous to those fostering the sentiment and those against 
whom it was directed. These restrictions upon the upper 
and governing classes, caused by mutual distrust, became 
to the subjected poor severe and oppressive laws forbid- 
ding all freedom of movement. These unfortunates could 
neither buy nor sell, travel nor reside where they chose. 
The climax of governmental absurdity was finally seen in 
England, where, with harvests rotting on the ground in 
one parish for lack of laborers, able-bodied men were held 
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in idleness in an adjoining district because legislators had 
assumed the regulation of their place of abode. Naturally 
enough, every fresh attempt to control the journeying to 
and fro of man worked fresh mischief to the body social, 
just as binding the limbs of a growing child hinders the 
natural development of its body. 

It was by no means with deliberate intent to rule des- 
potically that those legislators of yore thus interfered with 
freedom of travel. On the contrary, they justified their 
undertaking’ to play the part of Providence to their fellows 
with reasoning as plausible as any brought forward in the 
United States to-day in excuse of similar policy. The 
gigantic evil of English pauperism grew out of an assump- 
tion by those well-meaning law-makers that the poor have 
a claim for support upon the parish wherein they are 
born; and their blunders were made in an honest though 
short-sighted endeavor to relieve one district from a bur- 
den erroneously assumed to belong to another. This pol- 
icy inevitably tended to overcrowd population in one spot 
regardless of the room to spare in a neighboring location. 
It also increased the feeling of helpless dependency in 
those thus arbitrarily relegated to one place and arbitrarily 
denied access to another, and resulted in fastening upon 
the nation a rapidly-growing financial incubus. The ear- 
liest English legislation in favor of restricting immigration, 
dating as far back as 1647, commands that foreign beggars 
shall be returned to their native land. A few years later 
the voice of law is again heard, commanding that, to rid 
the country of wandering vagrants, all such shall be 
‘*grievously whipped, and burnt through the gristle of the 
right ear with a hot iron, of about the compass of an inch, 
manifesting his or her roguish kind of life, and his or her 
punishment received for the same.” All poor persons 
found in other than their native parishes were also vigor- 
ously remanded thither, and upon a second attempt to 
leave were dealt with as above prescribed for foreign poor. 
Law after law was constructed to limit the freedom of ac- 
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tion of the poor, and the rich were constrained by statute 
to contribute of their goods for the maintenance of those 
whom the law had weakened into helplessness. A British 
citizen objecting to the tax laid upon him for this purpose 
was subject, not only to a heavy fine, but to imprisonment. 
So strong was the reliance of a crude civilization upon 
mere force, so faint its faith in voluntary goodness, that 
even charity was made compulsory! 

The result of Great Britain’s effort to keep out foreign 
beggars is an instructive lesson to us at this time. Under 
that carefully designed plan to keep paupers where they 
assumedly belonged, and to legally fasten their support 
upon the parish or the nation assumedly responsible for 
their keeping, the evil of British pauperism grew and 
flourished until there was imminent danger that it would 
absorb the revenue of the entire kingdom. The more vig- 
orously it was restricted, the more it waxed apace. By 
1850 there were 1,308,000 paupers on the public list,— 
nearly five per cent. of the population. As intelligence 
increased in the upper class in England, liberty has been 
increasingly given to the other class. It is true that 
neither tliere nor anywhere have men become sufficiently 
enlightened to make liberty untrammeled; but with even 
a partial abolition of the old laws of restriction, prohibition, 
and punishment, the situation has steadily improved, until 
now, with a population enlarged by seven millions, there 
has been a diminution of 326,000 in the pauper class. No 
stronger evidence could be desired that legal interference 
with the movement of the tide of human misery is not the 
best method to procure its abatement. Indeed, a study of 
the poor laws, from the days of the Roman Empire until 
now, suggests this very interference as generally the cause 
of the prolongation of that poverty which, with freedom 
and new opportunities in a new field of endeavor, would 
cease to exist. 

It is objected that the United States is receiving the 
paupers of which Great Britain is becoming relieved; and 
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Ireland in particular, it is asserted, has dumped her pau- 
pers upon our shores. At first glance this might seem to 
be the case, for it is true that during the past forty years, 
in which pauperism in Ireland decreased by 90,000, nearly 
two millions of Irish have taken refuge in our land; but 
the facts show how little real foundation exists for such 
conclusion. The greatest number of paupers ever reported 
among our population was 73,000, of whom nearly two- 
thirds are native born, and though nearly six million im- 
migrants arrived during the past ten years, a large propor- 
tion of them from Ireland, yet the last United States census 
shows a decided decrease of our almshouse paupers to 
population. Outdoor pauperism, being principally due to 
the ignorance and carelessness of politicians, need not be 
taken into account. Not only is there no increase of pau- 
perism traceable to Irish immigration in itself, but these 
Irish settlers have added enormously to our national 
wealth, and at the same time have sent back to their rela- 
tives in Ireland $140,000,000 of their earnings. Statisticians 
calculate that in a country whose territory and opportunities 
are great, every new adult settler, male or female, adds an 
increase of about $800 to the public wealth. And this, as 
Mulhall points out, is a calculation exactly borne out by 
facts in the United States, the wealth of our country rising, 
between 1870 and 1880, twelve billions of dollars (about 
$265 per capita); and as a colonist life may be set down at 
thirty years, it follows that each colonist adds about $800 
to the wealth of the republic. 

It was during this decade in which our wealth in- 
creased so enormously that the pessimistic Dr. Strong, 
agitated by an arrival of nearly 800,000 immigrants within 
one year, uttered the doleful prophecy that this might 
safely be accepted as our average influx of dangerous ac- 
quisition for each year from 1880 to 1900. Asa matter of 
fact, immigration fell to 600,000 the following year, to 
500,000 in the next, and in 1889 to 444,000, averaging about 
500,000 for the decade; and our population, which in the 
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previous ten years had increased 30.06 per cent, in the ten 
years just ended showed a decline in the rate of increase 
of about five per cent. Not only are exaggerations in the 
matter of numbers published in a manner to rouse the 
alarm of those already unkindly disposed toward foreigners, 
but most misleading statements are circulated regarding 
the character of new arrivals. For instance, a paragraph 
lately made the round of the newspapers to the effect that 
among about 50,000 incoming people nearly 23,000 were 
found to have no definite occupation. At once a vision of 
23,000 paupers looms up in the public mind. Probably, 
however, women and children compose a large proportion 
of this number; and few children under fifteen years of 
age can be said to have a definite occupation, while women 
of the laboring class, though engaged in various domestic 
labors, are customarily set down by the labor bureau as 
without occupation. Investigation confirms this supposi- 
tion, 5,000 of these 23,000 unoccupied being children under 
fifteen; and to the 15,000 vaguely reported as being over 
fifteen and under forty, sex not stated, we may safely 
apply the general rule, which is that over one-third of the 
immigrants are women. 

The outcry in favor of restricting immigrants is loud- 
est in the seaport cities, where the poor immigrant is seen 
in his most miserable estate. Worn out by a voyage taken 
under conditions which make it a foretaste of the Inferno, 
uncouthly clad, forlorn, bewildered, unable to make him- 
self understood, he certainly does not have the appearance 
of a desirable addition to the ranks of citizenship. But 
instead of encouraging the immigrant to pass through the 
cities, everything possible is done to tempt him to stay 
there. If he be of the pauper brood, the freemasonry of 
pauperism has already acquainted him with the multiplicity 
of devices provided by the rich for making city life easy 
for non-self-supporting families. Day nurseries for the 
feeding and care of his babies; free hospitals for members 
of his family who need medical aid; free dispensaries if 
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they have a fancy for taking medicine; free concerts, free 
games, free warm rooms with books and papers; free 
almshouses for the old mother or grandmother—all invite 
the shiftless to stay and be cared for. If we scatter crumbs 
for the birds, we may be sure the birds will come; and so 
long as we offer inducements to paupers, it is absurd to 
find fault because the paupers flock toward them. The 
man ‘‘ with no definite occupation” upon arrival finds him- 
self very soon after at a premium in American cities in an 
exceedingly definite occupation, that of assisting in the 
conduct of American politics. Dirty, ragged, illiterate, 
stupid, lazy, immoral though he be, upon his brow is 
placed the crown of a sovereign, and while we are vaguely 
wondering how we can restrict immigration, we offer 
an additional lure to draw to our shores fresh relays of his 
old-world kindred. Thus for the worst evils flowing from 
a surplus of poor foreigners in our cities we may see that 
we ourselves are chiefly responsible. Our wealth and our 
free-handed extravagance are glittering baits, our rapidly 
multiplying ‘‘charities” a standing temptation, and our 
careless indifference to politics a virtual invitation to the 
foreigner to enter in and possess us. The management of 
a city or a nation is merely housekeeping on a large and 
public scale. For a ruined household, the master and the 
mistress, and not the servants, are responsible. In such a 
case the remedy would seem to be, not to turn out the in- 
feriors, but to rouse the owners to the need of recon- 
structing their own character and habits. 

When we investigate the charges of illiteracy and 
crime which are urged as further reasons for restricting 
immigration, we discover the full unreasonableness of this 
modern wave of Know-Nothingism. In what section of 
the country do we find our greatest percentage of illiter- 
acy and crime? Where foreigners most largely congre- 
gate? Not at all; we find it in the Southern States, where 
98 per cent of the inhabitants are native-born American 
citizens. Our large percentage of ignorance is an outcome 
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of the ignorance of our ancestors; itis the result of an evil 
condition deliberately established and most resolutely per- 
petuated by America—the evil condition of slavery. In the 
entire United States, among the nearly seven millions of 
foreign-born, there were in 1880 but 753,620 of allages who 
could not write,—the maximum of illiteracy; but among 
the nearly seven millions of our American-born colored 
people, there were over four millions who could not write. 

It is urged that our burden of crime is due to our sup- 
plying an asylum for European criminals. But what facts 
do we find in a study of our criminal situation to verify 
such claim? Our crime, like our illiteracy, is most largely 
a home-grown product. Viewing the nation as a whole, 
we find that crime most abounds where illiteracy is greatest, 
that is, in the South. Some years ago Redfern carefully 
collected the murder statistics of the United States, and 
published the appalling information that in three southern 
States, which altogether have a population half a million 
less than the New England States, the inhabitants were 
killing each other at a rate about 1800 per cent greater 
than in the entire North. Within one year, in the single 
State of Texas, there were more homicides than in the ten 
northern States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Minnesota; yet at that time 
there were only one and a half million people in Texas 
against seventeen millions in the States just mentioned, 
only 10 per cent of foreigners in Texas against 12 per cent 
in Massachusetts, 20 per cent in New York, 40 per cent in 
Michigan, and 50 per cent in Minnesota. Indeed, the 
South as a whole has but 2 per cent of foreigners, a mere 
drop in the bucket of her population. Furthermore, from 
1870 to the present time, the period of greatest foreign 
immigration to Massachusetts, although the population of 
the State has increased by 300,000, the number of convicts 
has decreased from 2,500 in 1870 to 1,500 in 1890, and the 
crime of murder has decreased year after year, until it has 
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now fallen to a iower figure than at any period during the 
past forty years. 

It is true that we find a large percentage of foreign 
born among the criminals in our prisons, but into a judg- 
ment of this fact must enter a qualifying recollection that 
the foreigner suffers under two disadvantages which incline 
police, judge, and jury to deal hardly with him; first, that 
he is a foreigner, and second, that he is generally poor. A 
penniless stranger, of unprepossessing appearance and 
accused of crime, is about as helpless a creature as could 
be imagined, and furnishes an explanation of that exclama- 
tion of Montaigne, ‘‘How many condemnations have I 
seen that were more criminal than the crimes themselves!” 
Yet, notwithstanding the influx of foreignets during the 
last decade, the increase of crime in the country at large 
for that time was at the rate of only thirteen to each mill- 
ion of population, the greatest increase of crime in our 
nation being in the South, where the numberiof leased-out 
convicts has nearly doubled. 

It is somewhat discouraging that the world has not yet 
learned how closely interwoven, how inseparable, are the 
interests of the whole human race. In their time Cicero 
and Seneca declared, ‘‘ Man is a citizen of the world, we are 
all members of the same body;”’ yet still the narrow spirit 
of provincialism flourishes, seeking to bar out one people 
and wall in another as though there were inherent virtue 
in an inbreeding of national ideas. The cry of ‘‘ America 
for the Americans” is an active remnant of the barbaric 
impulse animating those Celestials who hoot at ‘‘ foreign 
devils"’ when the American enters China. It is true that 
intelligent Chinese citizens excuse such conduct by the 
affirmation that their national morals have been and are 
being contaminated by the advent of our countrymen on 
their shores. While we are slamming our doors in the 
face of China, urging in defence of this inhospitality the 
weakness of Chinese morals, the polished Chinese ambas- 
sador Kwoh, in London, has been weighing the Anglo- 
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Saxon race in the balance and finds us lamentably want- 
ing in the possession of right principles. But whatever 
may be said for the superiority of morals engendered in 
China by restrictions upon the Anglo-Saxon emigrant, 
Chinese exclusiveness indisputably bred utter stagnation in 
physical science and gave fullest sway to the rule of super- 
stition. Unfortunately, the attempt to shut out Anglo- 
Saxon evils excluded Anglo-Saxon virtues as well. And 
this would doubtless be the ultimate result of an American 
policy instituted to exclude even the disreputable members 
of nations foreign to us. Restriction of liberty as a mode 
of conserving morals and preserving communities is a 
case where the remedy has invariably proven itself worse 
than the disease. As we look back with the advantage of 
perspective which time has given us we see how English 
parish injured English parish, how French county crippled 
French county, by the barriers to free intercourse and travel 
which each placed against each. Nowhere in human 
precedent do we find any encouragement for adopting a 
policy of national exclusiveness. If we turn to our present 
condition and future prospects, still less reason do we dis- 
cover that the United States should turn false to her own 
broadly proclaimed principles of giving every man a chance 
in this new world. For while Belgium lives comfortably 
with 530 and England thrives with 480 inhabitants to the 
square mile, the United States still has only 14 persons to 
each square mile of her territory, of our soil 1,635,000 acres 
are still uncultivated, and the average product of wheat 
per acre is but one fourth of that which, by better cultiva- 
tion, an acre may be made to produce. 

With a proportion of inhabitants to the square mile 
only one thirty-seventh that of Belgium, with manufactures 
continually opening new opportunities, with only one tenth 
of the supply of domestic laborers demanded by our needs, 
is it not the height of absurdity to fritter away time, 
money, and ingenuity in trying to shut out a few unde- 
sirable citizens? 
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There was some common sense in the laws of Greece 
which allowed a poor man to kill his newly-born infants if 
he had no prospect of being able to support and educate 
them. There is not one jot of excuse for the laws of 
Christendom which endeavor to fence round a roomy con- 
tinent in order to force the poor and the weak to remain 
where the struggle for existence is fiercest. It is this per- 
petual interference of the strong and powerful with the 
liberty of the weak and helpless which is the real cause of 
much of the crime and misery in the world to-day. ‘‘ This 
undertaking for another is the blunder which stands in 
colossal ugliness in the government of the world,’ says 
America’s greatest philosopher. A new education is 
needed, the education which shall teach human beings the 
fine art of letting each other alone, of according each to 
each perfect liberty, save in such actions as may be directed 
against others’ liberty. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





Like all writers of the let-alone school, our author 
thinks of liberty as the cause, instead of the consequence, 
of social improvement. Like the arch anarchist, Prudhon, 
she regards Liberty as the mother instead of the daughter 
of Order and Progress. This mistaken view is clearly 
shown by her statement that the restriction of the support 
of paupers in England to their native parishes increased 
pauperism, and that paupers began to diminish when this 
system was abolished. Unfortunately for the argument, it 
has never been abolished. It is still in force even in the 
writer's own State, Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, 
increased liberty in England did not abolish the vicious 
phases of poor-law legislation, but on the contrary the in- 
dustrial improvement of the people forced the advance of 
liberty-increasing legislation. It was the repression of the 
growth of social life and economic demand an.ong English 
laborers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 
created this great pauper problem in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries; and it was the growth 
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of the social life and industrial conditions of the nineteenth 
century under factory methods that reduced pauperism. 
Our author shoots equally wide of the mark in discussing 
immigration to America. Her shafts are mainly aimed at 
the claim that immigrants become paupers, which is not the 
point at all. Nobody acquainted with the economics or the 
history of the subject would take any such ground. It is 
not because foreigners become paupers that their immigra- 
tion should be restricted, but that they have too low a 
standard of social life, habits, and ideas; and their in- 
fluence, to the extent that they dominate, is to lower our 
social standard, and with it our wages, to their level. It is 
their economic influence, through their low social quality, 
and not their pauperism, that is the real objection to their 
incoming in too great numbers. Her citation of the 
Southern States to prove the larger proportion of illiteracy 
and crime among the natives than among immigrants only 
shows how blind one can become by devotion to false 
theory. Of course the South is illiterate and degraded, 
which is due to its poverty and low social status. It is the 
great drag-down power in our national life; and it is be- 
cause immigrants of the lowest type approximate our 
Southern population in this respect that they endanger 
our civilization and the republic. We forced the ignorant 
population of the South into this country as a part of our 
slave trade, and we are now paying the penalty for it in its 
baneful influence upon our national character. The lesson 
of our mistake in kidnapping Africans into America should 
teach us to be cautious about importing that portion of 
European population which most nearly approximates them 
for barbarizing influence. The true defence for restricting 
immigration is protection of our civilization.—ED. 








The End of War. 


Should war be abolished? This is a serious question, 
and one that should be answered with a serious affirmative. 
When this has been done the world will have made real 
advance and much will have been done for humanity. 

That war is the premeditated mv-der of many under 
cover of patriotism or more shallow pretexts, and that the 
murder of multitudes is no more morally right than the 
murder of a single individual under any pretext, must be 
conceded. This is Lowell’s view as expressed in his Biglow 
Papers: 

Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you have it, plain and flat ; 


I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament fer that. 


Admiral Luce, of the United States Navy, in a recent 
number of the North American Review declares: ‘‘ War is 
an ordinance of God,” and makes free quotation to strengthen 
his argument. But the brief command ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill” was not among the quotations of this distinguished 
officer, who has recently founded a naval war college at 
Newport. War among nations is conducted on precisely 
the same principle as a street brawl among individuals, 
each asserting his own right or using his superior force, 
strength, or position to force acquiescence of the weaker 
combatant; yet it is hardly probable that Admiral Luce 
would claim that a street brawl is ‘‘ an ordinance of God.” 

Mob law is defended only as the expedient of an un- 
developed civilization; it is acknowledged that it demoral- 
izes society, robs its victim of a fair trial, and in not a few 
cases punishes the innocent for the guilty. Yet warfare is 
but a form of mob law. That it demoralizes society there 
can be no doubt, and that the question at issue is decided 
by force, regardless of facts or justice, is equally certain. 

Society has long since demanded of its members the 
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peaceable settlement of differences, and for this purpose 
courts of justice have been instituted among men. In war 
a nation arrogates the functions of judge, jury, and—if its 
military force will warrant—executioner. This should not 
longer be tolerated by civilized peoples. The nation can 
have no right or power which is not first delegated to it by 
the individual, the true sovereign; and, as no right-minded 
individual will claim that he has the right to kill, he cannot 
and does not delegate that right to his government. 
Hence killing by warfare is wilful and premeditated murder, 
and should not be justified because of any claim of ‘‘ injured 
honor”’ or because one nation refuses to acquiesce in the 
interpretation by another of a disputed question. In all 
cases, one opponent must be right; then the declaration of 
war by the other is the enforcement of mob law and a blot 
upon the fair page of civilization. 

Commander Jewell of the navy recently expressed 
himself thus: ‘‘ War must absolutely cease.’”’ He bases 
his reason for this opinion upon the fact that ‘‘ modern 
appliances of war have become so destructive that no nation 
will risk a contest for the sake of any cause or upon any 
provocation.” Granting this to be the case, is it not time 
for us to stop expending millions of dollars annually in 
constructing a navy, building fortifications, and, casting 
immense guns, which, according to this eminent authority, 
we are never to use? Surely, if this isa useless expendi- 
ture of the people’s money, it ought not to be continued. 
A prominent daily paper, commenting upon this remark of 
Commander Jewell, very sensibly asks: 

If the angel of peace already stands ‘‘one foot upon the sea and one upon 
the land’’ to cry out that war shall be no more, why should the youth and 


energy of nations be withdrawn from productive employment, and drilled, 
disciplined, and maintained under arms at oppressive cost to the people ? 


All the nations of Europe are laboring under heavy 
burdens of public debt and taxation, caused largely by their 
enormous preparations for war, which are draining the life 
of the nation and pauperizing the people. The yoke has 
already become so heavy that mutterings of discontent 
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can be heard on all hands. The land and naval forces of 
European nations at the present time number 31,009,860 
men, or more than one man for every male person in 
the United States.* When we consider the expenditure 
that is indicated by these figures, we are not surprised to 
learn that there are 2,415,319 public paupers in England, 
Ireland, France, Gern.any, Russia, Italy, and Austria.t+ 
This does not include the 4,500,000 persons who receive 
some assistance frora poor authorities and charitable 
institutions. There are also fully 5,000,000 more who 
are in need of assistance, but who do not receive it, 
making a grand total of 11,915,319 persons who are, or 
from their impoverished condition ought to be, public 
charges. That society owes something to the individual 
there can be no doubt, and that it has a duty to them to 
perform is certain. 

International arbitration has been the dream of the 
peacemaker. But international arbitration may not always 
prove satisfactory. A nation may refuse to arbitrate. 
What could we have done in the present Behring Sea 
controversy if England had persisted that her interpreta- 
tion of the question was right and that she would not leave 
its decision to others? Chancellor Von Caprivi recently 
declared in the Reichstag that if arbitors should decide 
against Germany, the nation would refuse to acquiesce in 
the decision until the last drop of German blood was spilled. 
This means that war will continue or that some other 






* Of the present military forces of Europe, the land force of Germany numbers 
2,977,629, France 4,745,457, Italy 2,586,437, Austria-Hungary 2,109,731, Russia 7,812,792, Great 
Britain 1,179,626, Turkey 960,464, Spain 2,422,664, Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, Greece, 
Switzerland, and each of the four Danubian States, average 250,000 each or a total of 


27,044,800 men. The vaval forces of Great Britain 113,158, France 226,070, Germany 33,090, 
Austria-Hungary 16,678, Russia 63,080, Spain 34,360, Denmark 7,798, Netherlands 13,660, 
Norway and Sweden 13,369, Turkey 36,390 men, making the grand total of land and naval 
forces of 27,602,453. Add to this the 3,407,407 men who are serving in what is known as the 
“* Peace Establishment,” and we have 31,009,860 men in the military service of Europe. 


t The number of public paupers in 1890, not including those receiving some assistance, 
is in England and Wales 278,545, Ireland 107,774, France 290,000, Germany 320,000, Russia 
350,000, Austria 290,000, Italy 270,000, United States 73,055. Of those in the United States 
42,775 were foreign born or of foreign parentage. 
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means nust’be provided for the prompt and satisfactory 
settlement of international disputes. 

There seems to be but one practical solution of this 
great problem, the abolishment of war. This is the appoint- 
ment by the civilized nations of the earth of commissioners 
to meet and make provision for the amicable adjustment 
of all international difficulties. Let these commissioners 
recommend to their respective governments the creation, 
by treaty relations, of a general judiciary department of 
the world. This would mean the appointment by each 
nation of its most eminent jurists, who would constitute a 
world’s supreme court,—not a court of arbitration, but 
the grandest legal body on earth. The justice of the de- 
cisions of a supreme court of the world, it would, of course, 
be necessary to place beyond question. A man elevated to 
this exalted position must be beyond personal gain or 
prejudice. This is the bare outline of a plan whose de- 
tails would require short time and consideration for arrange- 
ment, and of whose practical working there would seem to 
be no reasonable doubt. 

For why should not nations become as civilized and 
law-abiding as are communitiesof men? ‘This plan adopted 
would set to work millions of men as producers, and save 
annually to the people billions of dollars. In the place of 
murderous warfare a spirit of friendship and good will 
would generally prevail between nations which would re- 
sult in greater prosperity to them all. 

Shall we establish a world’s supreme court? 

WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 








Economic Direction of Thrift. 


In the sense of self-denial of the comforts of life re- 
quired by one’s standard of living, in order to hoard money, 
thrift is not a virtue. It is not true that something should 
be laid by from every income, however meagre. Public 
economy has more interest in the expenditures that keep 
trade and production brisk than in hoarding. Capital is 
better made from profits than accumulated from savings 
and interest. Theindividual derives more advantage from 
present than from future enjoyment, and all that can 
rationally make for enjoyment is more safely and economi- 
cally spent in the present than at any future time; in this 
sense the injunction, ‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow,” 
is strictly applicable. But to lay aside a percentage of an 
adequate wage or salary as insurance against accident, 
sickness, and old age, is individual and economic wisdom. 
Every man, starting in life, should determine to do this; 
it should be a part of his standard of living to make pro- 
vision for the morrow, not at the expense of to-day, but in 
addition to legitimate present expenditures; it should be 
a part of the wage bargain that enough be received to 
make this provision possible. When the requirements of 
the wage-earner increase, he should not encroach on 
the insurance percentage, but should meet these require- 
ments by securing an increase of wages. Employers would 
further their real interests by paying high wages, and thus 
enlarging the market for products, and encouraging a 
method of insurance against future want that would tend 
to keep down taxes for pauper support. 

The increase of wages in modern times has very much 
widened the margin out of which reasonable amounts may 
be saved during a large part of every working life. Wages 
and salaries have been forced up to cover the standard of 
living expenses of a family; and in cities the unmarried, 
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those with small families, those with families that have be- 
come self-supporting, can all save out of union wages with- 
out denying themselves present comfort. It is now possible 
for men to lay up a competence without self-denial who 
could do so at the beginning of the century only by under- 
going the greatest privation. If the unions, which have 
been instrumental in raising wages, will now cultivate the 
desire for wages sufficient to provide a margin for invest- 
ment for future expenditure, and will study the science of 
saving and investment, they will find new life and new 
usefulness. 

How much should be thus placed in the insurance 
fund? Reckoning a man’s working life from twenty to 
sixty, these forty years include, on the average, ten years 
of incapacity or of well-earned rest. Reckoning that the 
compounded interest of the earlier accumulations will off- 
set the necessary encroachments of accidents, sickness, 
and enforced idleness, we find that an insurance fund of 
twenty-five per cent is the least that can be regarded as a 
reliable ratio of savings during all ordinary times of con- 
tinuous employment without extraordinary expense. It 
is therefore very desirable that workingmen should learn 
to insist upon having a quarter of their earnings available 
for deposit in the bank of the future. Workers for but 
one season receive higher wages than those who are em- 
ployed all the year, and they should be careful that it is 
sufficient to bridge over the regular season of idleness and 
to provide for the insurance fund of the future. 

How shall this fund be invested? Those workingmen 
who are able to be thrifty without being parsimonious, to 
save without stinting, may trust themselves to make gen- 
eral investments. In such case, if deposit of these weekly 
tithes to the future be made in a savings bank, when it has 
reached the sum of a few round hundreds or thousands, 
some good place to invest it will have been found. The 
workingman should not speculate; he is not well enough 
posted: he should invest. City lots, in a healthy, growing 
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city, without a boom, are in general safe. But it should 
be remembered that unimproved lots are only the beginning 
of the investment. Assessments for improvements come, 
and add to the outlay, though they add alsoto value. When 
the land has increased in value, part may be sold, and 
houses built with the proceeds. If investment has been 
carefully made and wages have steadily contained a surplus 
for the future, at sixty years of age a workman may have 
a house to live in and one to rent, and spend twenty years 
in comparative leisure, the reward of work well done. 
This is the well-approved old-fashioned land investment. 

Whether there are openings for the investment of 
savings as good now as formerly, when the old methods 
of thrift were more generally practised than are at present 
the new methods of investment, we need not discuss; 
but there are many opportunities for safe and productive 
investment of even the most minute proportion of earnings. 
Although it is the day of large things, and the number of 
those who can enter into independent undertakings with 
accumulated savings is smaller, the infinite opportunities 
of sharing with others in the profits of well-conducted en- 
terprises are entirely modern. The era of concentration 
of capital and co-operation of effort has come, and with it 
a measure of freedom from care and risk which isa dis- 
tinct advantage to the investing laborer whose time and 
attention should be concentrated upon his daily labors and 
his recreations. 

A modern but well-established method of investment 
of savings is a life insurance policy. Some of the mutual 
associations having lodges and social features are, perhaps, 
fairly safe and to be recommended, but the established 
life insurance companies are safer. A tontine or endow- 
ment policy, to run twenty years and therefore payable 
between forty and sixty years of age, gives the benefits of 
compound interest, and is realized during the life of the 
investor. In general, life insurance, or rather death in- 
surance, should not be allowed to absorb one’s entire fund 
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for the insurance of the future. One’s debt to others is 
best performed by performing well one’s duty to one’s self, 
and keeping solvent and comfortable until death. In case, 
however, of lack of ability to manage an investment, or if 
a spur to perseverance is needed, a life policy may be the 
better choice. 

Better than an insurance policy, however, is investment 
in a building and loan association. These companies are 
justified by experience; they are conducted upon sound 
banking principles and in several States supervised by the 
banking departments. Investment placed in one of these 
associations does not go out of the investor’s control, and 
is therefore available for the casualities of life; it has, 
moreover, all the benefits of compound interest, and it 
gives the opportunity of obtaining a home. When this is 
decided upon, care should be taken to purchase real estate 
in a growing part of the city, where the investment will 
still be an investment and growin value. During mem- 
bership in the building association, opportunity should be 
taken to study business methods. Learn all about the do- 
ings of the company, and qualify yourself for occasions 
where your voice is allowed in the management. This will 
be a school of social economics of the highest grade, in- 
creasing the wage-earning and the wage-spending capacity. 

Above all, however, let every workman employed by 
a dividend paying corporation, when it is possible, invest 
his savings in its stock, attend and vote at the corporate 
meetings, and manifest interest in the affairs of the com- 
pany. Let him study the methods and the welfare of the 
company and take all modest means of showing his knowl- 
edge. Thus preparation may secure merited promotion 
and an increase of wages that a rapidly growing standard 
of living will require. The interest in the company of a 
workman who has become a stockhoider will beget a zeal 
in his service that will strengthen the company both in its 
dividend and its wage-paying capacity, in both of which 
he has a direct interest. If many workmen pursue this 
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method, the company will become prosperous, its stock 
will increase in value, to the direct gain of these workmen, 
whose insurance fund will be itself insured. 

It will be a good day for laborers as well as capitalists 
when large numbers of workingmen, in their expenditures 
against the future, enter the stock market and buy, week 
after week and month after month, shares in the com- 
panies in which they are interested or which they consider 
reliable. The corporations, with such a membership, will 
feel the influence of a great conservative balance-wheel; 
and as these. small but thoroughly interested stockholders 
multiply, public opinion will have a moderating effect upon 
corporate recklessness. Public and political action will be 
more easily and by more rational methods aroused to glar- 
ing corporate abuses. When more of the public are directly 
interested in the conduct of corporations, we may expect 
to see measures taken to protect the public. 

Perhaps the true benefit of co-operation and profit- 
sharing will be found to lie in their application to the in- 
vestment of the wages saved according to this modern 
conception of thrift and its practice. If a laborer buys 
stock in the company which employs him, he becomes a 
co-operator and shares perforce in the profits of that em- 
ployer. if he buysa share of stock in another company, 
he shares also in the profits of that company. This is busi- 
nesslike and economic. The new stockholder acquires a 
greater control in the management of the business than is 
contemplated in ordinary profit-sharing schemes; for his 
stock gives him a vote, and as a stockholder he may re- 
quire an account of the management, and criticise or con- 
demn in the stockholders’ meetings. He has less control 
in the management of corporations than in co-operative 
schemes, but as much, perhaps, as he can safely exercise. 
His influence in the management will be less than that 
promised in co-operative associations, but his aggregate 
profits will be greater and will more steadily increase. 
Employers may assist in this direction even if unwill- 
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ing to depart from strictest economic and business princi- 
ples. To hold for sale to employees some of the shares of 
acompany is a simple expedient which may accomplish 
more than any of the pretentious schemes yet devised to 
help workingmen through legitimate thrift into profit-shar- 
ing and co-operation. Ifan advance in wages is demanded 
and can be afforded, it might be tendered in the form of a 
lump sum of fifty or a hundred dollars, payable at the end 
of the year in the stock of the company. Wages could 
often be well and safely increased in this manner when in- 
creased cash payments could not be made. The amount of 
such an advance also could be made greater than a cash 
increase, for it would tend to secure permanent service 
and to foster in the employees a feeling of interested co- 
operation. 

To the arguments advanced for thrift as it was under- 
stood in past time, others can be added for the new con- 
ception. As the world’s means of enjoyment increase, the 
pangs of poverty are more sharply felt. The self-respect- 
ing man more and more dreads the results of poverty in the 
midst of riches; therefore should he the more carefully and 
intelligently seek to avoid present and future want. He 
owes it to himself and the civilization of the time to con- 
quer a living equal to his improved and improving standards 
and valorously to maintain that standard through life. In 
the progress of civilization his duties to society and to those 
dependent upon him increase and his stake in the future 
grows greater. His capacity to enjoy what he may invest 
for future consumption continually increases. He may be 
sure that his future, when he reaches it, will offer new 
allurements, and that old age in the twentieth century will 
be worth carefully providing for. WILBUR ALDRICH. 








A Missing Link in Political Reform. 


One of the struggles which is scarcely midway along 
in its career in this country is that between popular opinion 
and the political machine. It is not a controversy confined 
to one of the two leading parties only, for it afflicts both. 
It is one of the things that must be settled soon, and settled 
rightly, or popular government as we shall have it will bea 
hollow parody and a misnomer. 

We have now in over thirty of our States the Austra- 
lian Ballot Law, or some serviceable approach to it; and in 
a few, the Corrupt Practices Act has followed or will soon 
follow. The more this helpful legislation is tried and con- 
sidered, in all sections of our country, the more it commends 
itself to public favor. It has already become too strongly 
intrenched for even those professional politicians who dis- 
like it to make successful headway against it. They are 
becoming more and more timid in their efforts to cripple 
or repeal it, which is one of the best symptoms of our time, 
showing that when a moral sentiment is both pervasive 
and emphatic, even the machine politician must metaphori- 
cally bow to it. He may not care to eulogize it, but he 
will be very careful not to fall in its way to his own un- 
doing. 

Unfortunately, neither the enforcement of ballot laws 
nor the suppression of corrupt election practices is alone 
sufficient to make popular government what it should be. 
Within the past forty years not only have election methods 
become corrupt and venal, but the nominating process 
which precedes an election has been absolutely transformed 
from its original and natural mode of activity. The caucus 
and primary were once fountains of genuine opinion. 
Voters in election districts, wards, or precincts assembled, 
or could assemble, each with a pure and honest purpose, 
to name his own choice of candidates to be voted for at the 
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ensuing election. It was a pure democracy of the New 
England town-meeting type of which he formed a part; 
and its record expressed the people’s voice. 

Does this descriptien call tomind any primary meeting 
or caucus with which we are familiar to-day? A few un- 
trammeled caucuses may possibly be discovered in some 
sparsely settled rural neighborhoods, where the offices to 
be filled are of comparatively slight account. But when 
found they are regarded, along with the fireplace and the 
spinning-wheel, as curios belonging to an era which we 
have long outlived. Every one who is at all acquainted 
with political methods knows that no nomination for any 
office of importance now comes from the electors in mass. 
In cities and towns, usually, if the electors—all of them or 
any considerable number—should present themselves at a 
caucus, they would not be admitted. Of the select num- 
ber who are admitted—say twenty, and sometimes a less 
number, from among three hundred electors—the votes of 
only two or three bosses settle the nomination. The 
primary itself is essentially a farce, a false pretense em- 
ployed to cover the ukase of some political czar. It is a 
curious anomaly that a tyranny as unqualified and un- 
scrupulous as that which has its throne at St. Petersburg 
should now directly shape the very sources from which 
political administration in our democratic republic comes. 
But it does, and all intelligent men know and deplore the 
fact. No better device could be constructed for nullify- 
ing the popular will, or for producing in official life the 
coveted paradise for incompetence and mediocrity. 

Reformers, and honest men who do not often vote outside 
of party lines, have perceived clearly and for some time 
this solecism in a governmental system lauded as free, and 
have desired its destruction. But the difficulty which has 
stood in the way of doing something for the betterment of 
things has paralyzed efforts on this behalf. How to remedy 
the evil is now the paramount question. 

There seems to be but one way. The primary meeting 
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and caucus must be regulated by law, and by law as strin- 
gent, ironclad, and minutely defined as the ideal Ballot 
Law and the perfect Corrupt Practices Act. We must 
somehow put the breath of public opinion, full and unhin- 
dered, on the question of all political nomination. As it is 
now, we have bad and unfit men in office mainly because 
a few scheming bosses press the button and can commonly 
depend on the partisanship of either party to do the rest. 
Cut off this autocracy, and bring in the people’s voice, and 
corrupt scheming will receive a needed setback. It will, 
in fact, be pretty effectually destroyed. 

While I am writing this, an effort said to be inspired 
by Governor Werts, of New Jersey, is being made in the 
legislature of that State to take from the primary its pres- 
ent anomalous character, and rehabilitate it under the 
forms of law. The scheme is something like this, if the 
preliminary draft of it does not suffer change in its progress 
toward the statute-book : 


1. Nominations for candidates in the primaries can only be made by a 
specified number of signatures to a petition. 

2. There may be any number of these petitions, representing the pref- 
erences of different groups of electors; and they are, when the details 
governing them have been complied with, to be filed as nominations for a 
nomination. 

3. All the names thus suggested are to be grouped on the ticket—the 
Democratic on one side of the ballot, the Republican on the other—and the 
ballot is given out to the voters at the polls of the primary, just as the official 
ballots are supplied on election day. The voter marks a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate he favors, and the candidate who receives the most 
crosses is the nominee to be voted for at the polls when election day comes. 

Just what provision is to be made for the Prohibition- 
ist, Populist, and other parties subordinate to the two lead- 
ing ones in number the reporter whose account I have 
noticed does not state. Bossism does not probably afflict 
them as much as it does the parties that have some chance 
of success; but, to make matters fair and even, they must 
be taken similarly in hand. The aim is to make the 
primary, wherever it exists, free and open, and not, as it is 
now, a close corporation ruled by from one to three or four 
persons, who are known and properly described as bosses. 
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The objection which suggests itself, that, with the 
primary under legal control, there will be no way really to 
define who may vote as of this party, and who as of that, 
since there are so many who cannot be placed wholly or 
always with either, is not as formidable as it seems. If 
Democrats should tamper with a Republican caucus they 
could only do so by deserting and losing a choice in their 
own. And if Republicans should interfere with the Dem- 
ocratic choice they would similarly resign more than they 
could gain by so doing. ‘The preponderance of motive for 
each party to attend strictly to its own concerns, and the 
opportunity for retaliation if this is not done, make the 
fear of meddlesomeness that is suggested rather baseless 
and hypothetical. 

Noserious damage, however, would result if a few votes 
for a nomination should fall in the opposite camp. If some 
fall one way, some would also fall the other, and probably 
balance each in the final result. Besides this, as many 
would be misdirected to better a nomination as would be 
misdirected to lower its quality, so that the total effect of 
any irregularities of this sort would be either wz/ or in- 
finitesimal, with a possibility of benefit at that. 

The blot upon our political system to-day is bossism, 
with its machine methods. The source of political power 
and the appointment of those who rule us are no longer 
with the people themselves. Nominations are forced from 
the top down, instead of from the basal foundation up, as 
if a tree should grow the other way. This state of things 
has fairly gone to seed in its extremity of development. 
And it will continue to be the condition, and to misrepre- 
sent popular feeling, until the primary meeting is put un- 
der the protection of law. By its tolerance, worthless 
candidates not only get into power, but keep themselves 
there. These marplots, through the tyranny of the machine 
and the subservience of really worthy men, who see no 
mode of escape, as well as through the willingness of men 
who become servile tools, lock up counties and states in 
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their grasp, and have even come near the direct nullifica- 
tion of a strong national demand. 

It may require some years of experiment to perfect a 
scheme of legislation which shall dislodge the primary from 
the toils of the hucksters who now control it; but no effort 
to do so, drawn on careful lines, can be considered other- 
wise than a hopeful sign. It must and will be done before 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg idea of a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, shall become to the republic 
a fully realized fact. JOEL BENTON. 





Brother Benton is a genuine specimen of the mug- 
wump bird in full feather. He is opposed to bossism, and 
joins Tammany to elect Cleveland, the most complete 
political boss ever known in these parts since the days of 
Tweed. He is an absolute free-trader from a conviction 
that government interference is a menace to liberty; and 


now, true vening-Post-like, seriously proposes that all 
nominations of candidates for public office shall be regu- 
lated by law. Now, the difficulty with our nominations and 
with our elections is not in the machinery for casting 
votes, but in the ideas and character of the voters. He 
seems not to realize that no amount of caucus-regulated 
machinery can make intelligent voters out of people who 
are ignorant of the economic interests of the community. 
It is doubtful whether the country suffers more from the 
bossed caucus and managed voters or from the stilted ig- 
norance of the sentimental but essentially unAmerican 
well-to-do croakers who, under the guise of freedom, are 
ever struggling to ‘‘reform” our institutions by interject- 
ing monarchial methods into our democratic machinery. 
The real way to improve the caucus, purify elections, and 
secure public integrity is to improve the condition and in- 
telligence of the mass of voters. The cause is industrial, 
and the remedy cannot be political.—ED. 





Protection and the Empire. 


We have frequently called attention to the fact that 
on questions of industrial policy public opinion in England 
and in America is moving in opposite directions. In this 
country the tendency is unmistakably in the direction of 
returning to English policy, while that in England is man- 
ifestly moving in the direction of American. Here a 
spirit of annexation, colonization, personal government, 
and free trade, is manifestly on the increase, while in 
England the spirit of local home rule, democracy, and 
rational protection, is rapidly gaining ground in every de- 
partment of public policy. A dozen years ago, to have 
advocated free trade in America was to secure defeat for 
any public office. In 1880 his incidental remark that pro- 
tection was a local issue sealed the defeat of Hancock 
within forty-eight hours from its utterance; and now we 
have the whole administration and Congress pledged to 
free trade, and a president who exercises more personal 
authority than any European prime minister. In England, 
on the contrary, to have breathed a suspition of the un- 
wisdom of free trade a dozen years ago would have branded 
one as either imbecile, immoral, or unpatriotic. During 
the last few years, however, signs of a marked change of 
opinion have begun to appear, first in a ripple of discon- 
tent among the masses, finding bolder expression in special 
reform journals, then voiced by a prime minister, and now 
it is receiving candid consideration by economic writers 
and occupying a prominent place in the best magazine 
literature of the country. 

Our readers will remember that in May, 1891, under 
the title ‘‘ The Future Location of Cotton Industries,” we 
pointed out that, in the natural order of industrial evolu- 
tion, cotton manufacture, which began in England by vir- 
tue of the development of the factory system there, must 
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of necessity move to this country, and finally, for a con- 
siderable time at least, take its place in the Southern 
States. We also pointed out that if England is to hold her 
position in the column of industrial advance, she must pay 
more attention to developing home demands and rely less 
upon a foreign market in the immediate future. It will 
also be remembered that in November, 1892, we repub- 
lished an article from Blackwood’s Magazine on the ‘‘ Indus- 
trial Decline of Lancashire,’’ which furnished abundant 
data demonstrating that what we had predicted had already 
begun to take place. In January, 1893, the London Fort- 
nightly Review published a very bold and vigorous article 
on ‘‘ The American Tariff,” a considerable portion of which 
we reprinted in the SociAL Economist for February. And 
now comes the Nineteenth Century for June with a still 
bolderand more vigorous expression in the same direction, 
under the head ‘‘ Protection and the Empire,” by Walter 
Frewen Lord, who argues as follows: 

‘*As nothing is worth considering except our mutual 
interests, let us consider them. It is to our interest—is it 
also to the interest of the colonies?—that the colonies 
should modify their protective policy, and it is to the in- 
terest of the colonies (and also to that of England) that 
England should modify her slave trade policy: yes, slave 
trade, for that is what free trade has come to; nothing 
more or less. When the discussion reaches this point it is 
usual to close it with two dicta: ‘ You will never get free 
trade out of the colonies, and you will never get protection 
in any form out of England.’ The rejoinder to this is: 
‘We do not want to get free trade; we are sick of it our- 
selves. We want reciprocity; and so, at least, does 
Canada. As for protection, it is what every English 
workman calls for in one form or another.’ The slave 
trade, on which so much of the commerce of England is 
based, receives from its votaries a measure of adoration 
that far transcends their moderate allegiance to the Ten 
Commandments. Sir Thomas Farrer, for instance, has 
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not hesitated to state openly that he looks on the question- 
ing of free trade as ‘immoral.’ It is to be hoped that 
there are many hundred thousands of Englishmen who 
are, in Sir Thomas Farrer’s sense, immoral, profligate men. 
These profligates—who are, fortunately, voters—were 
mostly not born at the time of the Corn Law agitation, 
when England was perhaps half as full as it is now, and 
when work was so plentiful that a few extra hands from 
abroad were not noticed. . . . They may be pardoned 
for not seeing the beauty of an arrangement which forces 
them into a hateful and hopeless competition with 
lower types, and which allows foreigners to undersell 
them and supplant them in every direction. To these 
slaves of trade the phrase ‘free trade’ has a terrible 
mocking significance; and if they were not misled by 
knaves on tubs and elsewhere they would long since have 
declared (as assuredly they will soon) that their condition, 
and not the exceptionally favorable one of the peasantry 
of Ireland, should be the first care of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment. These men form the bulk of the great party who 
are sick of the domination of catchwords. . . . And 
through their pressure will, no doubt, come the first 
move of the rebellion against slave trade—the exclusion 
of foreigners: the rest follows. This will be, and is al- 
ready, called illiberal and all kinds of other opprobrious 
names. Let it be: the point is that the electorate mean to 
have it. They hold (and rightly) that it is the business of 
an English Government to consider Englishmen in prefer- 
ence to Poles, Italians, or Chinese. . . . It is the 
habit of sentimenial slave-traders in England to urge 
all sorts of arguments in favor of pauper immigrants; 
they are poor and deserve our pity; true they are filthy, 
but then they are moral, and also highly religious accord- 
ing to their lights; they are hardworking and frugal, and 
soon. Asif our own people were not frugal enough and 
poor enough (God knows) and hardworking enough, and as 
cleanly and moral as the conditions of the slave trade will 
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allow them tobe. . . . The last and direst develop- 
ment of so-called free trade has as yet reached only 
a comparatively small number of Englishmen. But their 
miseries have been enough to move most of us to the con- 
viction that if this is the goal that the course of (so-called) 
free trade leads us to, its action on the road cannot be very 
beneficial.” 

Speaking of the policy of Germany and America, he 
continues : 

‘‘How? By subsidizing their own goods they have 
destroyed our markets, and thrown our men out of employ- 
ment. All our anxiety, all our efforts after technical edu- 
cation, are of no avail against the steady and (we must 
admit, since it causes them great discomfortin the shape of 
high prices) the patriotic determination of other peoples to 
be self-sufficient. Beginning with no higher aim than to 
be independent of England, they are ending with a 
triumphant war of aggression, of which it is not hard to 
see the end if we persist in our refusal to arm ourselves as 
our enemies are armed. Such is the virtue of protection 
and such the weakness of so-called free trade. ‘ 
The land was the first to go, and Englishmen let it be 
ruined—let the land of England be ruined !—seemed rather 
pleased that it should be so. ‘ At last,’ they said, ‘ we see 
that our true strength lies in our manufactures.’ Well, 
now our manufactures are threatened in the same way. 
Are they to gotoo? Are all our sons to pass through the 
fire to Moloch? That will hardly be, unless England is 
permanently bewitched. The cry for protection grows 
louder every day, and the cry for protection is the cry for 
the conservation of the Empire.’—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

















Among the Magazines. 


THE opening article of the North American Review for 
June, ‘‘ The Lesson of the Naval Review,” by Hon. Hilary 
A. Herbert, depicts the scene witnessed on the morning of 
the 22d of April in the waters of Hampton Roads, 


where lay at anchor men of war representing nine nations, six of them mo- 
narchicalin form . . . doing honor to him who had discovered the con- 
tinent now the home of republics. 


Another feature, the land parade of the sailors in the 
streets of New York, brings the thought that the United 
States, 


now leading the civilized world in the direction of free institutions, is to lead 
in that path which shall bring the people of the earth to universal peace. 


That the parade of an immense armed force should suggest 
even in far futurity this fair vision is significant. Desire 
that so quickly descries possible fruition is nearing the time 
of fulfilment. However, Mr. Herbert concludes, com- 
pressing into one brief sentence 


the lesson of history, emphasized by the rendezvous and the review, . 
if America would keep her peace with all the nations of the earth and main- 
tain her place in the vanguard of civilization, she must be at all times pre- 
pared for war. 


A SINGULARLY forcible argument is that of W. H. Mal- 
lock in the same issue, ‘‘ Who are the Chief Wealth Pro- 
ducers?’’ ‘The theory that 


all wealth is produced by those kinds of toil or exertion of which all healthy 
men are capable, and that the exceptional riches of a minority are an abstrac- 
tion from the social product of the majority, 


is declared the actual cause of the social agitations of the 
day. This basic error of popular economic thought, the 
author points out, is due to 
an error in economic analysis—an overlooking of the real difference between 
the two great forces which in the modern world produce wealth. 
The difference is thus neatly reduced to statement: 

Labor is the industrial exertion of a single man on some single piece of 
work. Ability is the industrial exertion of a single man which affects simul- 
taneously the labor of many men, multiplying or improving the results. 
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With scientific precision, and in his lucid style, undis- 
turbed by the emphasis of prejudice or passion, the author 
presents his convincing argument, and does not flinch from 
embodying in his closing sentences the conclusion to which 
his premises inevitably lead. 


THIS number of the Review has a varied range. An- 
drew Carnegie, picturesque in the prophet’s mantle, rapt 
in a dream, that he tells us with happy conviction ‘‘is 
nobler than most realities,’ takes ‘‘A Look Ahead,”—a 
curious collocation of statistics, anecdotes, and quotations 
from statesmen, poets, and public documents, all pointing 
toward the reunion of Britain and America, which Mr. Car- 
negie foresees, he declares, ‘‘ with the eye of faith.” 
‘‘Time,” he continues, with pathetic enthusiasm and a 
sanguinary imagery singularly suggestive of a Siamese- 
twin arrangement, 
may dispel many pleasing illusions anddestroy many noble dreams, but it shall 


never shake my belief that the wound caused by the separation of mother 
from child is not to bleed forever. 


In the AZ¢/antic for June, under the heading ‘‘A Na- 
tional Vice,” by H. C. Merwin, is a plea for the individu- 
alizing and strengthening influence of solitude on the 
national character. Perhaps, in the broad sense that any 
practice carried to excess is harmful and therefore vicious, 
the national habit of gregariousness may be rightly called 
a vice. All the advantages of association within proper 
limits the author admits. 


What these limits are, he continues, it would be difficult to indicate in 
precise terms, but thus much may be affirmed,—every man’s life should have 
a background of solitude. 


The author’s advice may indeed be concisely stated in 
those delicately discriminating words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘‘Be able to be alone.’’ This implies mental 
equipoise, a self-centred character, a consciousness of the 
intellectual strength which can be fully developed only 
when, beyond the reach of extraneous influence or aid, one 
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may think his own thoughts, feel his own emotions, and possess his own in- 
dividuality unviolated. 


IN this same number, Justin Winsor, with the author- 
ity which experience and trained judgment give him, 
writes of ‘‘The Future of Local Libraries.” Weighing 
critically advantages and disadvantages, citing as practical 
illustration the results of judicious supervision of its de- 
pendent libraries by the Société Franklin of Paris, he 
decides that, 


with the tendency to centralization which is seen in every direction, and the 
breaking down of old barriers of opinion on every hand, there seems little 
doubt that the public is drifting to a position in which this central control 
will be naturally and effectively applied to libraries. 


He suggests this happy method of obviating the prin- 
cipal objection to a scheme of library centralization,—the 
suppression of local interest and individuality : 


Every locality has its traditionary interest. Concord and Cambridge 
have collected the writings of their sons; Duxbury lives in its clams and 
Myles Standish ; Woburn was the birthplace of Rumford ; Salem has its witch 
history. . . Such distinguishing feature should be the motive of a collec- 
tion of books. 


AN eloquent plea for facilities for biological research 
made in this same number is ‘‘ A Marine Observatory the 
Prime Need of Biology,” by C. O. Whitman. Following 
a clear and comprehensive history of the movement for the 
establishment of marine laboratories is a presentation of 
the scientific importance of the work, its philosophical and 
practical utilities, its national character, and the broad 
range of subjects touched in a study which appeals 


to the mind and to the heart at every stage of our intellectual existence, and 
with which our highest welfare of both mind and body is more intimately 
connected than with any other branch of knowledge. 


PREFACING her article with a sharply contrasted picture 
of the life of the Southern woman as it was and as it was 
assumed to be, 


in the times when the people of North and South knew less of each other than 
a bright American schoolboy now knows of Japan and Australia, 
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Olive Ruth Jefferson writes in the Chautauguan for June 
of ‘‘Southern Women at Work,” depicting the difficulties 
and disabilities of their shut-in lot in isolated communities, 
their peculiar social limitations, and the recent efforts to 
furnish to women of the white race in the South means for 
intellectual and industrial training. Miss Hicks’ Seminary 
in Clinton, Kentucky, is an admirable example of the 
possibilities of individual attainment. 

Just now, her heart is in a movement to offer the means of support at 
school to a large class of young women from the country who have no oppor- 
tunity except the indifferent free country district school. I found her plan- 
ning to put these young women in a workshop, to make articles for household 
use, salable in the adjacent country. An abandoned dwelling had been fitted 
up as a workroom, and a clever German cabinet-maker had been placed in 
command, who had begun by inventing a kitchen pantry on wheels, large 
enough to hold a week’s family supplies, sold for ten dollars. Half a dozen 
girls were working at the bench three or four hours a day, in addition to their 
six hours of study, and with truly remarkable success. 

FREE LANCE. 

















Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions, or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new ana 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








THE PROPOSITION of the English representatives be- 
fore the Behring Sea arbitration to prohibit pelagic sealing 
from July to September and permanently to establish a 
twenty-mile limit is a practical concession of the American 
claim, and completely justifies the attitude of Mr. Blaine 
on the whole subject. It is now in order for the Fvening 
Post and other pro-English journals in this country to ex- 
plain that this is not due to American statesmanship at all 
but to English generosity. 





AND NOW COMES the Commercial Bulletin advocating 
the repeal of the tax on state banks. Careful students of 
finance may well exclaim ‘‘Z¢ tu, Brute!” With New 
York commercial journals advocating state banks, and the 
administration pretending to sustain financial credit by 
purchasing gold with promissory notes, we may expect to 
see floated any free-silver or wildcat or red-dog currency 
scheme. Indeed, so strong seems to have become the hold 
of personal government that usually sane journals have 
caught the Cleveland infatuation, and are ready to open 
their mouth and shut their eyes and take whatever their 
god may send them. 
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THE DEPTH to which a certain class of journals will 
descend in order to poison instead of enlighten the public 
mind on great questions of public interest was recently 
illustrated by the Evening Post. It devotes more than a 
column to digging up the business failure of Edward H. 
Ammidon and John F. Plummer as typical of the principle 
of protection. Just as though the business methods of two 
men who believe in protection could have anything to do 
with deciding the soundness of protection as a public 
policy! One might as well say the calloused habit of mal- 
icious misrepresentation of the Evening Post proves journal- 
ism to be a social evil. 





THE RECENT ELECTION in Germany may not be a 
numerical defeat for the young emperor, but three things 
are clearly shown by the returns: first, that the masses are 
exercising greater power in public affairs; second, that the 
popular devotion to mere militaryism is rapidly declining; 


third, that socialism is rapidly on the increase. In this re- 
spect Germany is typical of Europe, and shows that the 
next great question to be dealt with, in both Europe and 
America, is socialism. Whether or no we shall be able to 
meet this issue, having to go through a retrogressive ex- 
periment with socialism, depends upon the character of 
our economic education in the immediate future. 





ALTHOUGH WE seldom find ourselves in agreement 
with the economics of the Commercial Bulletin, which, by 
the way, has now become the /ournal of Commerce, we are 
glad to see that it is advocating a reconstruction of our 
currency and banking system, demanding a repeal of the 
Legal Tender Act. We shall endeavor to watch the de- 
velopment of its scheme if it does not drag out the discus- 
sion to such an unseemly length as to prevent its con- 
tinuous reading. There is no good reason why this country 
should not have a monetary system that can freely use both 
gold and silver as coin, and a banking system that shall be 
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conducted on business principles by business men, without 
any government notes at all. Weshall await with interest 
the outcome of our contemporary’s deliberations, in the 
hope that it will make a real discovery. 





IN RENOMINATING Governor McKinley by acclamation 
as candidate for another term, the Republicans of Ohio, 
and substantially through them the Republicans of the 
country, have announced that they intend to make their 
chief fight on protection. The attitude of the Democrats 
will be indicated by the candidate they put up against 
McKinley. In the hope of gaining the nomination Mr. 
Neal has announced his authorship of the famous substitute 
plank in the Chicago platform pledging the party to free 
trade. If the Democratic party means to live up to its 
pledges, and is willing to continue the fight on straight 
lines, Mr. Neal, or the single-tax Congressman Tom John- 
son, should be pitched against McKinley. That would at 
least give the country an opportunity of judging the effect 


our ‘‘ object lesson” is having upon the public mind. 





THE BOSTON HERALD is one of the few journals that 
has the courage to stand right up and father the conse- 
quences of the new administration upon national industry. 
It does not try to evade in the least or to make any quib- 
bling attempt to charge it to the silver question, but on the 
contrary it takes a clear step in advance, and pronounces it 
a good thing. In its issue of June 6 it had an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘ The Benefit of Hard Times,” in which it pointed 
out the advantages of our failing banks, closed factories, 
and general bankruptcy; and directly on the back of this 
editorial was printed the list of calamities for the day. 
Courage is always a virtue. When there are politicians 
and editors who believe in a bankruptcy-creating policy, it 
is certainly an advantage to have them say so outright, and 
when catastrophes come, stand right up, and declare their 
delight at the result. While we are too obtuse to see the 
advantage of this sort of thing, nevertheless if the people 
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really want it, they ought to have it, and the /era/d is just 
the paper to help secure it for them. 





As IF TO DEMONSTRATE that the growing distrust of 
the administration’s ability to deal with the money question 
is well founded, it is authoritatively announced that the 
Secretary of the Treasury proposes to buy gold by issuing 
new legal tender notes. The authority to do this is said 
to be based upon a law passed in 1862. Whether or not 
the letter of this law, hunted up by the attorney-general, 
permits of this act, we do not pretend to decide; but the 
fact that this so-called sound-money administration should 
even think of doing such a thing shows how unsafe are its 
notions upon finance. How such a method is expected 
either to create confidence in the government’s power to 
redeem its obligations or to relieve the present business 
situation, it is difficult to understand. The gold reserve is 
regarded as too small to maintain a wholesome sense of 
security, and the government proposes to increase the se- 
curity by enlarging its obligations. Just as if increasing 
one’s assets by increasing his indebtedness could add to his 
solvency! Whatever may be the law upon the subject, 
the administration that could seriously contemplate such a 
hocus-pocus scheme in the year 1893 is a reflection upon 
our national intelligence. 





IT IS INTERESTING to observe that in discussing the 
salary of our ambassador to England, the doctrine of sup- 
ply and demand is entirely ignored. It seems not to have 
occurred to any of the editors and public men that the 
supply of ambassadors greatly exceeds the demand; and 
still the price is rising instead of falling. No one thinks 
of offering an ambassador as little as a minister plenipo- 
tentiary has received, and why? The answer, with one 
acclaim, is that the expenses will be greater because the 
style of living will be different, more elaborate and costly. 
As usual, real common sense gets much nearer the truth 
than abstract assumption. The change in the standard 
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and with it the cost of living is the real reason, and of 
course justifies the increase, just as it justified the increase 
in the salary of the President of the United States. Why 
do not these writers employ the same arguments when dis- 
cussing the wages of laborers? For the same reason that 
it would be injurious to America to send an ambassador to 
England who could live without blushing on a thousand a 
year, it is detrimental to the civilization of America to 
have laborers who can live contentedly on two or three hun- 
dred a year; and every influence which tends to raise their 
standard of living and make it necessary to have more is 
an improvement to our civilization and a real addition to 
our national character. 





THE IMPROVEMENTS that are going on in New York 
City furnish another illustration of the principle that neither 
nature nor society will give man more than he can take by 
the power of hisown energies. So long as people are con- 
tent with poverty, they will never be wealthy. So long as 
they will put up with dirty streets and bad sewerage, they 
will not have sanitation. Itis only when they demand 
improvements that improvements come, and when they do 
demand them with sufficient energy and persistence, they 
never fail to come. Until a few years ago New York was 
proverbially one of the dirtiest, worst-paved, and most dis- 
orderly cities in the world. For a long time this state of 
things was charged to republican institutions, because Euro- 
pean cities were in better condition; then it was charged 
to the corruption and bossism of Tammany. Finally 
the people awoke to the fact that they did not like dirty 
streets and bad pavements and ill-appointed and inefficient 
methods of transit. The consequence is that, without 
changing our form of government or removing Tammany 
from power, we have almost a revolution in the condition 
and care of our streets and our methods of transit. New 
pavements and asphalted streets are rapidly increasing, 
and if the work continues, we shall have the best-paved 
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city in the world. Asa result of the persistent demand for 
bettering as well as increasing the facilities for local 
travel, we are having cable lines in our main avenues. 
The Broadway line is now running, and no one who has 
not actually ridden in the new cars can realize the immense 
improvement effected. Letthe politicians once understand 
that public improvements are more important than a low 
tax-rate, and the improvement of cities will grow apace 
regardless of the political party in power. 





Book Reviews. 


The Case Against Bimetallism. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
Bell & Sons, London and New York. 1892. pp. 254. 


We have learned to expect something worth while 
whenever Mr. Giffen writes. As a statistician he is 
scrupulously painstaking, as an economist conservative, 
and is withal thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit. 
In his treatment of the subject of bimetallism, these char- 
acteristics are all apparent. Although his book is a collec- 
tion of essays published at different times, they furnish as 
fresh and vital a discussion of the questions of mono- 
metallism and bimetallism, and throw as much light on 
the silver question of to-day, as if they were the product of 
this year’s thinking. His first chapter, ‘‘The General 
Case Against Bimetallism,” is devoted to pointing out the 
extravagance of the various claims set forth for bimetallism 
as a means of permanently establishing a parity between 
silver and gold. His effective work, however, against 
bimetallism, isin the second chapter. The historic strong- 
hold to which all bimetallists flee for a safe defence of their 
theory is France. The fact that silver and gold remained 
near the ratio of 15% to 1 for the greater part of the 
century down to 1873 is generally ascribed to the circum- 
stance that France had bimetallism at that fixed ratio. 
Mr. Giffen squarely challenges the validity of this conclu- 
sion, and by the analysis of the facts during that period 
conclusively establishes the case against bimetallism. The 
notion commonly presented and generally believed, that 
there is something universally natural about the ratio of 
15% to 1, he effectively shows to be a mere superstition. 
This he does by reminding his readers that 


for centuries before 1800, various governments of Europe attempted to main- 
tain different ratios between gold and silver, and that in spite of all their 
efforts the value of silver relatively to gold for many centuries steadily de- 
clined. 
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He shows that the ratio was from 1o to 1 in the tenth 
century to 11 to 1 in the fifteenth, and from 
1581 to 
1601 to 12.25 to I 
1621 to to I 
1641 to 14.50 to I 
1661 to 15 tol 
In 1803 it was 15.41 to 1, and 16 to 1 down to 1874. Bya 
table for every year down to 1867 he shows that, with the 
exception of 1808, 1812, and 1813, the ratio varied from 15 
to 16 to 1, and he might with equal facility have shown that 
it did not reach 16 to 1 until 1874, and fell to 
16.58 to i in 1875 
17.88 to 1 in 1876 
17.94 to 1 in 1878 
18.40 to 1 in 1879 
19.41 to i in 1885 
22.09 to I 1889 
and is now about 24 to 1. This not only demolishes the 
15% to 1 fetish, but it also destroys that other equally 
general and scarcely less erroneous notion that the parity 
of value between the two metals can be maintained by 
supply and demand,—an error, it is refreshing to see, Mr. 
Giffen escapes. Although he frequently uses the phrase 
‘‘supply and demand,” doubtless from force of habit, he 
really believes in the principle of cost of production, and 
what is better still, in the cost of marginal production, that 
is, of the dearest portion, as the governing force in prices. 


I hold most fully to the view that it (the ratio of gold and silver) is fixed 
in no other way than is any other ratio, namely, by supply and demand and 
by the cost of production of the last margin of supply necessary to meet the 
last margin of demand. 


Being emancipated from the demand and supply dogma, 
he easily perceived that the change in the ratio from 10 to 
1 to 24 to 1 is due to the change in the relative cost of pro- 
ducing the two metals, and not to the relative quantity of 
either or to the legal or monetary ratio in any or all coun- 
tries. He then proceeds to demonstrate that the equilib- 
rium between silver and gold during the first half of the 
century was in no wise consequent upon the bimetallic 
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ratio in France. He shows that down to 1870 France was 
not a bimetallic but a purely silver-using country, and 


what gold there was in France was not in any way performing the function 
of standard money, but was used for special purposes and was always ata 
premium 


of from one to two per cent. It is needless to say that 
under such circumstances the legal ratio in France could 
exercise absolutely no influence on the market ratio of the 
two metals, since, as a matter of fact, it had but one metal 
and that was overvalued. The only reason silver did not 
fall was because the cost of producing the dearest portion 
of the general supply of the world was not reduced. After 
1850, however, Mr. Giffen shows that the case was re- 
versed; that the discovery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia lessened the cost of producing gold, and consequently 
its price, which was practically a rise in the price of silver 
as compared with gold. By this change, not in the de- 
mand and supply, but in the cost of production, the silver 
of France became undervalued. ‘Then, as in every other 
case the world has ever seen, the over-valued metal began 
to be substituted for the undervalued, and gold poured into 
France to take the place of its appreciated silver. The 
progress was reversed in 1874, when silver declined in 
value, and France was compelled to suspend the free coin- 
age of silver. 

Limit of space precludes anything like an adequate 
presentation of the merits of Mr. Giffen’s book. Although 
every one might not agree in saying that ‘‘ The Case 
Against Bimetallism” is conclusive, no fair-minded bimet- 
allist can rise from its reading without feeling the neces- 
sity of at least re-examining his case. It is a contribution 
to the subject that no student of finance can ignore. 





Equitable Taxation. Six Prize Essays. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., Boston and New York. 1892. 

This is a small volume of ninety-four pages, compris- 

ing six essays on taxation, three of which received respect- 

ively the first, second, and third prize offered by Pudlic 
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Opinion in 1891. The firstessay, by Walter E. Weyl, mem- 
ber of the graduating class of Wharton School of 1892, 
is by far the best because it shows a more investigating 
spirit; it discusses the various methods of taxation and 
criticizes their defects; but being only twenty years of age, 
he could hardly be expected wholly to escape the influence 
of the present tendency to make grabbing the possessions 
of the wealthy the object of tax reform methods, among 
which a large inheritance tax is conspicuous. 

The essays which received respectively the second and 
third prize are those of Robert Luce of Boston and Bolton 
Hall, Secretary of the New York Tax Reform Association. 
They are both models of confident assertion, and bear the 
evidence of lack of philosophical consideration of tax- 
ation as a social problem. Mr. Bolton Hall’s prime 
object is to substitute direct for indirect taxation, because, 
to use his own phrase, ‘‘ it gives to the real payer of taxes 
a conscious and direct pecuniary interest in honest and 
economical government;”’ and still he opposes every form 
of possible direct taxation, and advocates what is the most 
indirect of all methods of taxation, namely, tax on land. 
Indeed, he demonstrates what single-tax advocates gen- 
erally do, namely, that he does not understand the differ- 
ence between direct and indirect tax. 

Mr. Luce, whose essay received the second prize, 
though less dogmatic, is equally superficial, and betrays 
the same unacquaintance with the economic character of 
taxation, which is shown by his enumeration of direct 
taxes as ‘‘ those on polls, real estate, personal property, 
and income,” which is a mixture of the most direct and 
the most indirect taxation, as being equally direct. What 
these writers, particularly Mr. Bolton Hall and the Tax 
Reform Association, need to learn first of all is the princi- 
ple of tax mobility—-what kind of a tax will stay where it 
is put, and what kind will be shifted, and how far shifted— 
a fact to which they seem to have given but little attention. 





